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WHERE ART THOU? 








BY MRS. ANNIE E. THOMSON. 





O friend of my heart, 
Here’s the bloom on the flowers, 
The clover’s sweet breath, 
And the hay-scented air; 
The gold of the sunshine, 
The music of showers, 
The sheen of the skies, 
And the clouds floating there — 
But, friend of my heart, 
Where art thou ? 
Oh, where ? 


© friend of my heart, 
Here’s the breeze softly blowing; 
The s; ]-ndors of sunset, 
And mornings most rare; 
The moon and the stars 
To the summer nights glowing; 
The glad songs of praise, 
And the whispers of prayer — 
But, friend of my heart, 
Where art thou ? 
Oh, where ? 


0 friend of my heart, 

Here are smiles on loved faces; 
The forms that you loved — 

The gifted and fair; 
The bright baunts of friendship, 

The dear, old-time places, 
Your books, und your gifts, 

And your still vacant chair — 
But, friend of my heart, 

Where art thou ? 
Oh, where ? 


© friend of my heart, 
There comes no replying, 
No voice echoes down 
Through the soft, scented air ; 
And still I must question, 
With sorrow and sighivg, 
And still my sad burden 
Of loneliness bear; 
Dear friend of my heart, 
Where art thou ? 
Oh, where ? 


O friend of my heart, 

So patient a spirit, 
So peaceful as thine, 

In these valleys of care, 
So saintly and pure, 

Was formed to inherit 
The hills of the Lord, 

Where the glorified are ; 
Dear friend of my heart, 

There art thou! 
Yes, there. 


O friend of my heart, 
If thou stand‘st at the portal 
Some still summer’s night, 
When the wind’s blowing fair, 
Waft whispers to me 
Of thy pleasures immortal, 
And say if there’s room 
For my worn spirit there; 
Dear friend of my heart, 
There art thou! 
Yes, there. 


O friend of my heart, 
No longer I’m sighing; 
The clover’s sweet breath, 
And the bay-scented air 
Fail sweet ou my heart, 
As if angels replying; 
And they breathe of a land 
That is fadeless and fair; 
Dear friend of my heart, 
There art thou! 
Yes, there. 








THE CHURCH AND THE COLLEGE. 





BY PROF. C. S. HARRINGTON, D. D. 





It would be well for both Church and 
college if their mutual relations were 
better known and appreciated. Espe- 
cially important is it that the Church 
should realize its true connection with 
the higher institutions of learning, and 
through them with the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge and piety through 
the land. It is to be feared that false 
ideas prevail widely among the peopie 
&S to the character and mission of the 
College, and as to the responsibility of 
the Christian Church in determining its 
influence, Itis not felt as it should be 
that the college is the child of the 
Church ; that the relation is one of pro- 
found dependence; not for a season, 
Dut constant; not pecuniary alone, but 
‘yMpathetic; not accidental, but vital ; 
Not charitable, but remunerative ; not 
by patronage and adoption, but by fam- 
ily bonds of blood and kindred. 

The college and the common school 
are the fruit of Christianity. Heathen 


countries have produced individual 
philosophers and wise men, but no sys- 
tem of public education. Confucius 
and Plato show that genius and intel- 
lect are not confined to the epochs and 
areas of Christianity ; but what Orient- 
al cr ancient religion has given birth 
to the school or the college ? 


Even Christianity has been slow to 
touch the blind eyes of the people. In 
the earlier ages, it failed to see its mis- 
sion as an educator of the people, and 
in later centuries it feared that popular 
knowledge would dethrone both eccle- 
siastical and civil tyranry. The uni- 
versities of the middle ages were for 
the clergy and the few who loved 
learning. Probably it was not the pri- 
mary idea to create a learned class and 
give them special power and influence, 
though such was the necessary result 
of superior education. And gradually 
the nobler aims of those who at first 
sought the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge, degenerated to a selfish 
desire to restrict knowledge to the few. 
Still these institutions of learning, the 
children of the Church, became centres 
of culture and knowledge which scat- 
tered the rays of their light gradually 
over the whole continent, and lifted the 
veil of ignorance in which the masses 
of the people were groping. As early 
as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Piers Plowman bitterly complains that 
every cobbler’s son and beggar’s brat 
gets book-learning, and such wretches 
become bishops, and lords’ sons and 
knights crouch to them. Nowhere 
more than in England did religion ex- 
alt those of humble station. The sons 
of yeomen crowded to the universities. 
Monastic, cathedral, and parish schools 
gave the children of peasants free in- 
struction. 

In its turn the light of knowledge 
begat a purer Christianity, and the 
Reformation began its work. Luther, 
its great apostle, realized the impor- 
tance of education, and took broad 
views of its relations to the whole 
frame-work of society. ‘‘ If 1 were not 
a preacher of the Gospel,” he declares 
more than once, ‘‘I know no station 
on earth that I would rather fill than 
that of a school-master or teacher of 
boys.” He issued a letter to the bur- 
gomasters and town councillors of all 
the towns of Germany, moving them to 
found and maintain Christian schools. 
Itis a marvelous and stirring appeal 
for Christian education against igno- 
rance in her strongholds. It is the 
voice of prophecy and argument urging 
his countrymen to seize the golden op- 
portunity to unlock the dungeons of 
superstition. 

That the design of those early found- 
ers of schools and universities was a 
pious one is unmistakable. Hegius, 
who presided over the College of Dev- 
enter thirty years in tbe fifteenth cen- 
tury, assumed, as the touchstone of his 
teaching, ‘* All learning is hurtful when 
acquired with spiritual loss.” This 
was the noble shibboleth of even 
Catholic schools. John Sturn, of 
Strasburg, one of the most eminent ed- 
ucators of the sixteenth century, de- 
clares that the end of all study is to 
combine piety with learning; piety 
first, and learning to illustrate and ex- 
tend it. Pielas literala became a 
watchword of Pretestant schools during 
the Reformation. From that time on- 
ward the Church and the college have 
been doing reciprocal work for God 
and humanity. They have sustained 
each other, and in so doing have 
strengthened their influence in the 
common cause of Christianizing the 
world. Sanctified learning has been 
the bulwark of the truth and the leaven 
of all enlightened civilization, 

The colleges of this country are pe- 
euliarly religious institutions. Woe 
worth the day when they shall cease to 
be such! Almost all of them have 
been founded and cared for by some 
branch of the Christian Church. They 
owe their origin to a pious desire to 
diffuse a Christian education. They 
aim to secure the power of culture and 
knowledge, for the defense and propa- 
gation of religion. Wise Christian 
men, moreover, looked upon them as 
invaluable and necessary concomitants 
of a free and permanent government. 
The wisest statesmen and the truest 
patriots are those who drop from the 
mint of a Christian college. Religion 
and education are the pillars of the 
State. The few colleges that have 
been founded by private benefactions, 
or by State appropriations, are, never- 
theless, the fruit of convictions that are 
born directly of Christianity. Their 
divorce from Church control will tend 
to secularize them and diminish their 
usefulness; but still their existence 
and value, whatever it is, will be due 
to the influence of Christian truth upon 
the hearts of those who found and con- 
duct them. 

So thoroughly is the college a part 
and parcel of the Church, that its very 
religious tone and character depend 
upon the denomination patronizing and 
controlling it. Not merely in the 
creeds ani dogmas held by it, but in 





actually indicating the prevailing re- 
ligious sentiment and practice. 





In the first place, the boards of 
trust have much to do with the relig- 
ious condition and influence of the col- 
lege. Their orthodoxy and piety will 
be stamped upon their official acts. 
These acts control the policy and in- 
clude the religious status of the institu- 
tion. Their selection of its faculty 
will determine its Christian as well as 
its literary tone. Their gencral infiu- 
ence and wishes will at once reflect the 
piety of the Churches they represent, 
and regulate that of the institutions 
they control. The spiritual blood of 
the Church throbs or stagnates in col- 
lege halls in proportion ag the heart 
beats faintly or vigorously around the 
home altars. 

Then, again, the young men who an- 
nually enter upon their course of study 
come from the bosom of the Churches 
in various parts of the country. They 
bring with them the type of piety and 
the tone of religious sentiment with 
which they are famiiar at home. 
Thus they help to give character to the 
religion of the college. They pour 
into it the fresh streams of the home al- 
tars and the family fireside. They are 
a barrier both to stagnation and casie. 


[To be continued.] 





HISTORIC FACTS FOR THE CEN- 
TENNIAL,. 





BY REY. JAMES PORTER, D. D. 





SECOND PAPER. 

In a previous paper we indicated the 
early efforts of the Spanish government 
to colonize the Southern part of the 
present United States on the basis of 
Romanism. It so far succeeded as to 
inaugurate a system of crime and inhu- 
manity which has been the curse of that 
country ever since. Romanism seems 
to cleave to slavery and its accompany- 
ing atrocities as it does to the holy virgin, 
and is now fighting against the senti- 
ment of the real Christian world to 
maintain it in Cuba, in its most hideous 
form. Let us pray that it may be de- 
feated, 

This first attempt at colonization, it 
should be remembered, transpired more 
than seventy years prior to the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and laid 
the foundation of St. Augustine, the 
oldest town in the United States. Spain 
elaimed the whole of North America, 
by right of discovery, but soon forfeited 
all title to respect by her crimes. These 
aroused the Protestants of England, and 
soon led to the establishment of an En- 
glish colony in the Carolinas under the 
direction of Sir Walter Raleigh, to say 
nothing of others of less importance. 
Nearly every movement of the sort, 
however, was stimulated by worldly 
ambition. 

But the settlement of New England 
was of a different character. It sprung 
out of a religious controversy, not with 
Rome, but with the Church of England 
which had lately seceded from Rome. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Roman theology was like a cast- 
iron machine, utterly inflexible. The 
monastery governed the throne and its 
subjects as a rigid master, and for cen- 
turies there had been very little im- 
provement in the inhabitants. At length 
the glare of the moral volcano, which 
had suddenly burst out in Germany, 
shot across the English Channel and 
awoke the British mind from its slug- 
gish repose, Faith gave way to reason, 
and when the right of private judgment 
was proclaimed at Spires, the English 
House of Commons presented a petition 
to King Henry the Eighth containing 
the germs of the English Reformation, 
and led to the severance of the civil 
government of England from the con- 
trolling spiritual power of Rome, where- 
upon Parliament suppressed by law all 
the monasteries in the kingdom, confis- 
cated their property, and compelled the 
ecclesiastics to work for their own sup- 
port; and Henry was made the supreme 
head of the Church. 

This occurred in 1532, and was a new 
thing under the sun, bat it did not fully 
harmonize the public mind. Some still 
adhered to the Pope, others renounced 
him and accepted the new Church of 
Engiand, while many discarded both, 
and claimed the right to worship God 
according to the Bible. The latter, 
refusing to submit to the revised liturgy, 
established by Parliament, were called 
Nonconformists, and, insisting ona high- 
er atyle of religious life than was prac- 
ticed by others, they were derisively 
called Puritans. Al] parties being rigid 
in their opinions, a sort of triangular 
controversy ensued, which bore so heavi- 
ly upon the weaker party —the Puri- 
tans —that many were ready to seek 
peace aud rest in the forests of Amer- 
ica. 

This was a bright day for England. 
Popery had been its curse for centuries. 
On the day of its emancipation from 
priestly thralldom it had not much 
tillage, and that was unskillfully done. 
Vast forests and fens covered the land, 
and malaria (unwholesome exhala- 
tions) was a perpetual scourge. The 
population was sparse, and increased 
very slowly. It did not exveed five 
millions in the whole island of Great 





Britain. The food of the common 


people was not equa! in its nutrition and 
variety, nor their clothing in comfort, 
to that of the Indians when Europeans 
first came to America. Our savages 
lived in better habitations than did their 
British cotemporaries. Pestilence and 
famine kept the rural population sparse. 
The ecclesiastics rioted in coarse luxu- } 
ries, and the morals of the towns were 
beastly in the extreme.” (Household 
History, p. 173.) 

All that England is, she owes to her 
deliverance from the curse of popery. 
Had she gone a little farther and repu- 
diated the popish principle of enforcing 
religion by law, her progress might 
have been much greater, and her his- 
tory less stained with the blood of mar- 
tyrs. But her loss seems to have proved 
America’s gain. The Puritans found 
English tyranny little less distressing 
than that of popery. Still, having God 
and right on their side, they multiplied. 
Their distinguished opponents were not 
quite agreed among themselyes. The 
learned Lord Bacon favored conces- 
sions. ‘* The wound,” said he, ‘is not 
dangerous unless we poison it with our 
remedies. The silencing of ministers 
for the sake of enforcing the ceremonies, 
is, in this scarcity of good preachers, a 
punishment that lighteth upon the peo- 
ple. The Bishops should keep one eye 
open to look upon the good that these 
men do.” Archbishop Whitgift saw 
their power, and feared them. ‘I 
have not been greatly quiet in mine,” 
said he, ‘‘ the vipers are so many.” 

But the vain and vacillating King 
James was bitter. ‘*I will have one 
doctrine,” said he, ‘‘ one discipline, one 
religion in substance and in ceremony. 
Never speak more to that point.” In 
1604 the Puritans desired permission to 
hold occasional meetings for religious 
conversations, to which the king re- 
plied: ‘*You are aiming at a Scot's 
presbytery, which agrees with mon- 
archy as well as God and the devil. 
Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and 
Dick, shall meet and censure me and 
my council..... I must once more re- 
iterate my former speech, and say, 
Le rot s' avisera—the king alone 
shall decide.” Avowing his ¥elief that 
‘the hierarchy was the firmest sup- 
port of the throne,” he declared of 
the Puritans, ‘I will make them con- 
form, or I will barry them out of the 
land, or else worse; only hang them, 
that’s all.” And the wheedling Bishops 
commended him. Said the venerable 
Whitgift: ** Your majesty speaks by 
the special assistance of God’s Spirit.” 
And Bishop Bancroft exclaimed, on his 
knees, that his heart melted for joy be- 
cause God had given England such a 
king as had not been since Christ's 
time.” Such is the weakness of poor 
human nature in power, 

Thus the Nonconformists were per- 
secuted with fire and sword, by kings 
and prelates filled with the spirit of 
popery, though they discarded its au- 
thority. Some fled to Holland, where 
they found partial relief, but it was not 
‘*ome.” They lacked the language 
and employments of their native soil, 
and were, therefore, poor and discon- 
tented. But they behaved like Chris- 
tians. ‘* Never,” said the magistrates 
of Leyden, ‘‘never did we have any 
suit or accusation against them.” ** Such 
was the humble zeal and fervent love 
of this people towards God and His 
ways, and their single-heartedness and 
sincere affection one towards another, 
that they seemed to come surpassingly 
near ‘ the primitive pattern of the first 
Churches.’” * 

But they were not at rest. Casting 
about for an asylum from their troubles, 
America was suggested to them. But 
Rome reigned at the South, and King 
James claimed jurisdiction at the North, 
and neither could be expected to show 
them any favor. Besides, they were 
poor, and had no means of going, or 
starting life anew in such a wilderness. 
But something must be done, and they 
boldly presented the matter to the par- 
ties in power, who after much parleying 
granted them (1619) about the patent 
which they desired. But, how were they 
togo? They badnomoney. Covetous- 
ness came to their help here as it did in 
procuring the patent. English mer- 
chants thought they saw much to be 
gained by the expedition ; so they formed 
a partnership with the emigrants, fur- 
nisbing ten pounds sterling against the 
services of each one, thus forming a 
stock company. All profits were to be 
reserved till the end of seven years, 
when the whole amount, and all houses 
and land, gardens and fields, were to 
be divided among the share-holders ac- 
cording to their respective interests. 
This was a hard lay, but anything was 
better than to suffer as they had done, 
so long as it would secure them the 
civil and religious liberty guaranteed 
by their charter. 

Trusting in God, therefore, the refu- 
gees at Leyden proceeded to prepare 
for the voyage. Two vessels were char- 
tered — the Speedwell of sixty tons bur- 
den, and the Mayflower of one bun- 
dred and eighty tons. Everything be- 
ing ready, ‘‘ Let us seek of God,” said 
Brewster, the governing elder, “ aright 








* Bancroft’s History, Vol. I., pp. 266 307. 


way for us, and for our little ones and 
for all our substance.” Arriving at 
Delft Haven, where they went to em- 
bark, Robinson, their pastor, made the 
parting prayer, when he and others ac- 
companied them to the ship. ‘ A flood 
of tears was poured out,” says Edward 
Winslow, ‘‘ but we were not able to 
speak one to another for the abundance 
of sorrow to part. Lifting up our hands 
to each other, and our hearts for each 
other to the Lord our God, we parted.” 





OUR SANITARIUM. 





BY REV.JAMES MUDGE. 





I do not know that it has ever been 
described for the readers of the Her- 
ALD. Let me try to convey to them 
some idea respecting it. Imagine a 
basin of water, oval in its general shape, 
but somewhat serpentine as well, not 
far from a mile in length, and about 
quarter of a mile broad. This is the 
central feature of Naini Tal. 

In fact, this is Naini Tal, for Tal 
(pronounced with the @ broad as in 
father) means lake, and Naini is the 
tutelary deity of the place, the local 
Hindu goddess reverenced here from 
time immemorial, and still, in the 
minds of the natives, presiding over 
this beautiful sheet of water. Her 
temple is in a lovely clump of willows 
at one end of the lake, whence there 
comes up sadly to our ears, as we sit on 
the verandah toward nightfall, the 
sound of bells and other instruments of 
worship beaten in her henor by the at- 
tendant priests. These latter gentlemen 
insist that the goddess comes out every 
night and takes her accustomed walk 
in the darkness (no man seeing her), 
ubout the water. It is now some time 
since the British Government forbade 
the offering to her of human sacrifices, 
but she has by no means renounced her 
claim, they say, to one victim a year; 
and when any one is drowned in the 
lake, as occasionally happens, her su- 
perstitious devotees regard it as the 
triumph of the goddess. Some day 
they will have learned better. 

The lake, which is itself more than 
six thousand, four hundred feet above 
the sea, is surrounded in tbree direc- 
tions by hills rising at the highest point 
about two thousand, five hundred feet 
more. At the upper end, where a tiny 
stream comes down, and where the 
waters have evidently receded some- 
what, pushed gradually back from their 
ancient domain by the earthy accumula- 
tions of centuries, there is considerable 
space for building. Here is the princi- 
pal bazar, a collection of native shops, 
or stores, grouped in a few short streets. 
Here, also, are two or three English 
warehouses well-stocked with high- 
priced goods, and of all sorts brought 
from Europe. A large building devot- 
ed to ba'ls and other assemblies, and 
containing also a good library and 
reading-room, finds a place on the mar- 
gin of the water. And close beside it 
is the open, level space kept with great 
care in excellent condition for cricket, 
polo, and other athletic sports. 

At the other end of the lake, which 
is its outlet, the hills fall away tothe 
right and left, and one looks off to the 
distant plains, or, nearer at hand, to 
deep valleys which plunge far down 
with rapid descent and most pictur- 
esque surroundings. Here by the mar- 
gin, which is not wide, is a band-stand 
for military music, a hospital for the 
invalid soldiers sent here to recruit, 
and a small bazar to accommodate the 
dwellers in this direction. At the sides 
of the lake the hills rise very steeply and 
almost immediately from the water’s 
edge, closely covered, for the most 
part, with waving forests, or, where the 
earth clings too scantily to the rocks 
for this, clad in verdure hardly less at- 
tractive to the eye. 

It is on these encircling hills, in ev- 
ery direction where, by the aid of much 
blasting and great pains, a ludgment 
could possibly be effected, that dwell- 
ing houses, two or three hundred of 
them in all, have been placed. They 
are usually built with much taste, sur- 
rounded often with expensive flower- 
gardens, and every embellishment or 
luxury that ample expenditure can pro- 
cure. Here are most comfortable re- 
treats from the scorching heat of the 
plains ; and here from April to October, 
flock those whose purses enable them 
to afford the gratification, or whose 
business brings them. For this has 
been made the summer capital of the 
northwest provinces; and so the high 
officials, with a host of subordinates, 
make an annual migration hither from 
Allahabad. It is this that gives the 
place its chief importance, for mere 
pleasure tourists or health seekers 
woald afford it but scanty patronage. 

Yet these two latter classes are al- 
ways well represented in the little com- 
munity that makes this mountain nest 
its temporary home. The mall which 
runs around the lake is crowded on 
pleasant evenings with a gaily-dressed 
throng of fashionable ladies and dash- 
ing cavaliers. No carriages are seen; 
the nature of the roads up the steep hill- 
sides do not admit of them. The gen- 





tlemen go about on horseback, and the 


ladies in a sort of reclining chair, car- 
ried on the shoulders of men, Dinner 
parties, receptions, balls, promenades 
on the mall, cricket matches on the 
turf, races on the water, or excursions 
into the surrounding country, help to 
speed the time not passed in the office 
or on the lounge. 


What a boon to the invalid is this 
beautiful nook up here so near the 
clouds of heaven! With an entertain- 
ing book, or a few chatty companions, 
he can pass the days very comfortably 
in that lazy doing-of-nothing, so conso- 
nant with his good-for-nothing feeling, 
while the bracing mountain air grad- 
ually infuses new vigor into his ex- 
hausted frame. And as he gathers 
strength, there are many trips all about 
that promise high evjoyment, and do 
not fail to fulfill expectations. The 
woods on every side open wide their 
arms to him; the mighty rocks, 
mossy and fern-covered, invite him to 
their shade; secluded paths lure him 
away into fragrant dells; or he may 
try, if he likes, a plunge beneath, and 
@ row upon the placid, deep green 
waters of the lake. From the tops of 
the surrounding heights what a vision 
breaks upon him! In one direction he 
sees, perhaps fifty miles away, but seem- 
ing nearer, the giant peaks of the grand 
Himalayas lifting their snowy sides 
and resplendent tops over twenty-five 
thousand feet into the blue heavens; 
and as he gazes on their chaste soli- 
tude, awful in its lonely majesty, he is 
drawn towards God. He needs to be, 
fay, as he turns in the other direction 
and looks southward, spread out before 
him are the plains of the great 
Gangetic valley, teeming with idolatry, 
crowded with misery. As he reflects 
on what lies there hidden to his out- 
ward eye, but present to the inner, 
he does well to strengthen his faith and 
gird up his courage by the thought that 
the God by whose arm of power these 
mountains were piled, these valleys 
scooped, holds also in His eye and 
hand these degraded millions, loving 
them, caring for them, and planning 
for their salvation in His own time and 
way. 

It is time we turned from Naini Tal 
in general to that little part of it in 
which,,as a mission, we are more 
particularly interested. The mission 
premises, embracing some eight or 
nine acres, are admirably located in 
one of the best spots, near the upper 
end of the lake, and directly bordering 
on the mall. The estate runs back 
from the lake up the hill in a triangu- 
lar form. Pretty well up toward the 
highest angle, is placed the large mis- 
sion house, built to accommodate, tem- 
porarily, three families, each family 
having three rooms. A little farther 
down is another house, now occupied 


the Kumaon District, and preacher in 
charge of the Hindustani work in this 
station. Still lower, a place has been 
dug out of the hill-side behind, and 
leveled up in front to accommodate a 
neat residence just built for Brother 
Cheney, pastor of the English-speaking 
congregation. Nearly level with this, 
toward the other corner of the lot, 
stands a building used in Dr. Hum- 
pbrey’s time fora dispensary, but now 
occupied mainly by some native 
preachers. And, lowest of all, quite 
near the road, is the school-house and 
the church. In this latter building, a 
neat, unpretentious structure of wood, 
seating about two hundred and fifty, 
gathers a very good congregation. 
Sunday evenings the house is usually 


most every year many are here born 
again; and though, on account of the 
changing character of the population, 


fluence felt in many parts of the land. 

Here is where our first regular, 
permanent efforts as a mission were 
put forth, when Dr. Butler, fleeing 
from the rebels of Bareilly, in 1837, 
found refuge in this mountain fastness, 
and began what work he could. Nearly 
twenty years have gone, and to human 
eyes there is but little to show; but he 
would be a faithless man who should 
say that any of these years of toil had 
been spent in vain. Among the 
earliest of the hard lessons a missionary 
has to learn is to do his duty faithfully 
in the best way God gives him to see 
it, without demanding the encourage- 
ment of great visible results. 

Naini Tal, as the reader has by this 
time seen, is in most respects admira- 
bly adapted for a sanitariun, It is not 
yet very pleasant of access, there being, 
by the easiest route, sixty-five miles of 
expensive staging after leaving the 
cars, and then ten miles more of fa- 
tiguing up-bill toil on horseback or 
foot. But to those who can afford and 
endare this, and who are so situated 
that they can leave their work fora 
few weeks in the season most trying to 
a foreign constitution, a lovely retreat 
is afforded here. It has been an incal- 
culable benefit to the mission from its 





earliest days, saving many precious 


lives, and enabling others to postpone 
for several years the dreaded necessity 
of returning to America. It would be 
good economy to put another story on 
the mission house here, and so provide 
more room for those who would like to 
come and need to, but now cannot with 
comfort do so. But the depressed state 
of the treasury, at present, forbids such 
outlay; and, what is worse, forbids 
many other expenditures much more 
pressing. Perhaps I cannot close my 
letter better than by exhorting all who 
love the work of missions to rally in 
this time of need; and, giving that 
which costs them something, pour their 
offerings into the depleted coffers of 
this grand society. May God give 
the grace! 
Naini Tal, July, 1876. 








FROM OUR EXCHANGES, 


There are many to-day who quiet their con- 
sciences with the belief that the heathen are 
not so bad off after all, that those who live 
up to the light they have will be saved with- 
out the Gospel. No doubt God will save as 
many as He can; but there is not one in ten 
thousand who professes even to attempt to 
live up to the light he bas. There is not a Con- 
fucianist who does not constantly violate some 
of the moral principles of the great sage; not 
a Buddhist who does not fall short of the re- 
quirements of his religious system; not a 
Chinaman who is not condemned by his own 
conscience. — Western Christian Advocate. 

Wordsworth once told me that the hills 
and waterfalls around Rydal Cottage had 
become his most intimate friends. They 
were his instructors, too. They haunted bim 
like a passion. Even a few days in these 
Adirondacks rouse a friendship in one’s 
soul for these old monarchs who have never 
lost their crowns. Tahawas began to reign 
before the Pharaohs. If he would open his 
granite lips, he could easily tell me geologi- 
eal secrets which Buckland and Tyndall 
have not found out. I would like to ask old 
Whiteface whether the waters which 
drowned Ararat ever swept through the 
bowlders on his brow. — THEODORE L. 
CUYLER, in The Independent. 

That is a sublime expostulation which 
says, ‘Ye thought that I was altogether 
such an one as yourselves.” Making God 
think our thoughts and feel our emotions is 
a most awful blasphemy; but are we not 
often led into something closely approaching 
it, when we assume a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the divive view of men and things 
around us? “I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee,” cried the devout astronomer, and to 
do just that is our sublimest task; our dan- 
ger is that we shall reverse the order, and 
fancy that He thinks our thoughts after us 
Even a greater danger lies in the emotions 
which assume the divine sympathy with our 
dislikes and our fredilections. A strong 
emotion will often sweep into its service the 
highest and best auxiliaries; a strong will 
easily persuades us that God shares or in- 
spires a desire which is choice and perfect 
to ourselves. — The Methodist. 

Go back a century, and you have a dozen 
colonies lining the Atlantic coast, a few 
small cities, a thinly populated country, 
with no army or navy, manufactures or 
commerce, wealth or position; struggling 


by Brother Judd, Presiding Elder of| with a hard soil for subsistence, and scarcely 


able to cope with the wandering sauvage 
tribes. States we had none, nor system of 
government; only dependent colonies, 
driven by necessity to become in a measure 
confederated. Now, with the lapse of a 
hundred years, the number of colonies is 
more than trebled, and become strong, com- 
pact, well-governed states, with an area 
extending from ocean to ocean, a population 
multiplied from three to forty-five millions, 
rivaling in manufactures, commerce, art 
and science, the oldest and strongest nations 
of Europe and Asia, and recognized among 
the first-class powers of the world. No 
longer colonies, no longer a confederacy, but 
a nation uniting every element of human 
strength and grandeur.— Morning Star. 


For every charge of ammunition con- 
sumed in the firing of campaign guns, 200 
pounds of coal could be purchased, or a 
pair of comfortable woolen gloves, a cap, & 
scarf; for every two charges, a pair of chil- 


filled, and sometimes crowded. Al-| dren’s shoes, aslate and arithmetic, a sled, 


a pair of skates, a good dress, achromo or a 
turkey. These articles, or others similar in 
value and usefulness, wisely distributed 
among voters of the humble classes and 


not much remains from year to year their wives and children, would be far more 
for the comfort and encouragement of| effective in securing ballots than the deafen- 
the preacher, he exerts through the| ing, dangerous salutes which we are to en- 
truth he faithfully proclaims, a wide in-| dure for the next two months. 


Bribery is 
bad enough in itself, but it is doubly sinful 
when practiced in connection with waste- 
fulness. Politicians, with all their shrewd- 
ness, have yet to learn a few things, and one 
of them is, that poor people are more easily 
convinced of the good intentions of the par- 
ties by the bestowal of charity than by loud 
professions of “reform” and “ poor man’s 
friend” and louder cannonading. — North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

One of the Bishops of the Church of En- 
gland on a recent occasion, and from his 
seat in the House of Lords, made a clean 
breast as to the injuries inflicted upon bis 
Church by patronage. He had been obliged 
to instal into office, within a comparatively 
brief period, no fewer than four presentees 
to livings, who, from some cause or other, 
were wholly incapacitated for the duties of 
their office. One of the four was so enfee- 
bled by age as to be compelled from the very 
date of his induction to leave bis parish in 
the hands of acurate. Another had earned 
the reputation of being a reformed drunkard 
— the period of his reformation being brief 
when compared with the darker years of 
transgression. The third, we think, was a 
forger, or, at least, a man of first-class reputa 
tion, not only for bearing, but bearing away 
the burdens of others. The fourth was a 
man of nameless crime, whose immorality 
was so pronounced that the Rev. prelate felt 
at liberty to make public mention of the scan- 
dalous case, without fear of prosecution for 
damages. It was further broadly stated that 
these were but specimens of many similar 
cases which were constantly occurring with- 
in the pule of the Church of England. — Brit- 
ish Am. Presbyterian. 
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MISOBLLANEOUS. 
METHODISM IN TAUNTON. 


BY REV. 8S. W. COGGESHALL, D. D. 








When I took charge at Taunton, its 

Churches were : 1. The Unitarian, which 
was the original Church of the town, 
Rev. Andrew Bigelow, pastor. Its pres- 
ent church was built about 1832, ata 
cost of $16,000, but its church property 
was not so valuable as now. 2. The Or- 
thodox, Rev. Erastus Maltby, yet its 
senior pastor. Its house of worship, of 
wood, stood nearly opposite the County 
House. 3. The Baptist, a plain, wooden 
structare, which stood upon the site of 
the present house. Mr. Trask, a young 
man, just settled, was the pastor. 4. St. 
Thomas, Episcopal, a small, wooden 
building, which stood nearly opposite 
the present church. It was without a 
pastor, and was supplied by the Rev. 
DeWolfe Howe, then editor of the Wi- 
ness of Boston, and now Bishop of 
Central Pennsylvania, a most excellent 
man. 5. The Universalists, who oc- 
cupied the old Unitarian church which 
had been moved to the street which 
leads over Little River bridge, Rev. 
Bouvee Dodds, pastor. Of these, but 
two were strong. 

With my eighteen class-members, I 
found a small congregation of thirty or 
forty persons, who met inthe old Town 
Hall, which stood in the open space, 
nearly between the present City Hall 
and the Unitarian church. The hall 
was furnished with seats rising one 
above another, on each side, while the 
middle was without seats, to accommo- 
date those standing at the old town 
meetings; so that the preacher, stand- 
ing in the moderator’s desk, had to 
look, first one side, and then the other, 
to see his hearers; for nobody was be- 
fore him! The style of the hall was in 
the extreme of plainness, and all the 
surroundings were anything but pleas- 
ant and inspiring. It was certainly 
difficult for any one to preach in such 
a place. 

I immediately saw that we must have 
a church, or do nothing. To gathera 
Church and congregation in such a 
place, was simply impossible. I men- 
tioned it to the brethren, but they re- 
plied that it could not be done. It had 
been attempted, but had failed; and 
they had not even a thought of trying 
again, at present. But I did not agree 
with them. 

As I saw that it could not be done, 
without outside help, and that this 
could not be had on the *‘ Greén,” I 
turned my attention to the Weir vil- 
lage, situated at the head of navigation 
on the river, a mile from the Green; 
then fast rising into importance, and 
now with a coasting trade larger than 
that of the city of New Bedford. Here 
I resolved to make the attempt; and 
time soon showed that I was not mis- 
taken. 

At this juncture, two circumstances 
immediately appeared to aid me in this 
apparently hopeless enterprise. When 
it was almost sneeringly asked by some, 
** Who is this young Methodist preach- 
er (I was then but twenty-three), who 
is attempting the impossible thing of 
building a Methodist church in Taun- 
ton?” Mr. John Presbrey of the Weir, 
who, from the beginning, had coun- 
seled and encouraged me, and who 
knew the facts in the case, immediately 
answered: ‘* He is a grandson of Capt. 
Timothy Coggeshall.” 

When the British took possession of 
Rhode Island, Dec. 12, 1776, five thou- 
sand people left the Island, many of 
whom never returned. Among these 
was my grandfather, then a young man 
of twenty-five. 


land,” then the enirepot of trade and 
commerce for the old town. American 
privateers, which escaped the British 
cruisers at the mouth of the bay, used 
to run up here, and unlade their val- 
uable cargoes, and purchasers from 
Providence used to come over, and buy. 
He married Celia, the daughter ef Sam- 
uel Wilde. He was an officer of the 


Revolution, and engaged in some of 


the most audacious enterprises, and 
saw some of the hardest fighting of that 
memorable war. At its close, he com- 


manded in the merchant service, out of 


Boston, till he was killed by wn coup 
de soleil in King Street, Charleston, S. 
C., Aug, 6, 1794, when but forty-two 
years of age —as brave and noble a 
man as ever walked a quarter-deck, 
and like many of the men of that time, 
of an imperial presence. 

As soon as the old and influential 
residents, like Col. Ingell and Hon. 
Samuel Crocker, who had known and 
distinctly remembered him, heard this, 
all prejudice, hostility and opposition 
were at an end, and I unexpectedly 
found my way open in all directions. 
They treated me with distinguished 
consideration ; and even when they had 
no money for me, they had good wish- 
es and good words, which were some- 
times as valuable. 

The other circumstance was this: 
Church and Coggeshall, from Bristol, 
the latter a distant relative of the Bris- 
tol branch of the family, were then do- 
ing the largest business of any firm at 
the Weir. Mr. Church’s wife, also 
(Miss Tilley), was from a Methodist 
family. I went to them and said: ‘*‘Do 
you want a Methodist church at the 
Weir?” “Yes.” ‘Will you assist 
in building it?” “Yes.” Then said 
Coggeshall to me, ‘* Have you a lot?” 
**No; but there is one on Weir Street, 
belonging to Seth Williams, estimated 
to be worth $500, which we deem very 
eligible.” ‘* Leave that to me,” said 
he. They both boarded at Benj. 1n- 
gell’s on the riverroad. A few days 
after, I met Mr. Williams on the 
street. Said he, ‘* Mr. C., you want a 
lot belonging to me, for a church site ?” 
«*Yes.” ‘* Well,” he replied, ** that lot 
is worth $500; but I guess you must 


He came up the Taun- 
ton river, and settled at the ‘‘ neck of 


have it. The whole conversation occu- 
pied not five minutes. A few days 
after, he gave a deed, dictated by me; 
and that is still the title to that valuable 
church property, which, 1 suppose 
$5000, and perhaps $10,000, would not 
now touch. 

The main point was thus secured; 
and now for the next. I then made out 
a subscription paper, and first called on 
Church and Coggeshall. They imme- 
diately headed it with $200; and their 
names, as pledged to the enterprise, 
were worth more than the money. At 
the distance of forty years, and after 
our late war has accustomed us to great 
figures, this. sum may appear small. 
But great and small are relative terms; 
and it was not so then. It was four 
times as much as any one of our own 
members could give. 

Not a Methodist could I get to en- 
gage in this apparently hopeless enter- 
prise, till I obtained the land, and 
showed them this subscription. They 
then took hold. Edmund Anthony, 
late of the New Bedford Standard, who 
was especially active and forward, 
Wm. Reed, now of Philadelphia, John 
Haskell, now of Fall River, Wm. War- 
ren, now of Chelsea, Solomon Wood- 
ward — the two latter were the surviv- 
ors of a small society of Reformed 
Methodists, once existing at Whitten- 
don, and who joined us this year — 
Miss Eliza Stacy, of Oakland, before 
mentioned, Thos. White of North Digh- 
ton, Thos. Smith of Norton, the only 
survivor of Father Newcomb’s once 
large and flourishing class, each gave 
$50. Horatio Williams, formerly of 
Taunton, and then a merchant in Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C., and a Methodist, 
with his wife, a southern lady, and also 
a member, then on a visit to his friends 
in Taunton, gave us $50, and his broth- 
er, Frank Williams, gave the brick for 
the basement, then worth $90. There 
were also some smaller subscriptions. 
The brethren spoke to me about going 
abread to solicit funds. But it has al- 
ways been my opinion, and now is, 
that, asa general rule, if the people of 
a place are small, or unwilling to build 
a church, it is not wanted there; and I 
was exceedingly adverse to it. But in 
answer to a note which I sent to the 
late Joseph Smith, of Warren, he sent 
me $20. This is all that came from 
abroad. ° 

A board of trustees was now formed, 
consisting, I think, of Edward Antho- 
ny, Wm. Reed, Wm. Warren, Jobn 
Haskell, Sol. Woodward, Thos. White 
and Thos. Smith. A contract was made 
with Peterson of Duxbury, for the 
erection of a house, 60 by 41 feet, with 
a tower. Ground was broken in Sep- 
tember, and the work was pushed for- 
ward rapidly, till in March of the next 
year it was ready for dedication. It 
was a neat structure, well and taste- 
fully finished; and gave great satisfac- 
tion. I provided in the deed, that four 
of its pews should forever be kept free 
for the use of the colored people, sev- 
eral families of whom were connected 
with us. This contract has always been 
kept inviolate, and their sable faces are 
yet seen in this, now great, congrega- 
tion. 

I secured the services of Rev. Jacob 
Sanborn, then of the Chestnut Street 
Chureb, Providence, to preach the ded- 
ication sermon. It wasapleasant day, 
and a very large and respectable con- 
gregation filled the house. But the 
.| preacher was fully equal to the occa- 
sion, and seemed conscious of the fact. 
.|His text was 1Cor. xv, 11: ‘*So we 


Methodist doctrine, all of which we 
preach. lt was clear, lucid, forcible, 
convincing and very able. I have 
never heard any such sermon before 
nor since. It did the business for us. 
If there were any public prejudices re- 
maining, they were all dissipated that 
morning; and the wonderful sermon 
still lives on. Its voice dies not. Bishop 
Hedding, who was present, preached 
in the evening. I was asked why the 
preacher of the morning, instead of the 
evening, was not the Bishop? Though 
this point was clear in my own mind, I 
perhaps could not make it equally so 
to my interrogator. 

The next Sabbath I appeared in the 
pulpit, for the first time, and found that 
we had secured a geod congregation — 
good in more senses than ene — which 
has never waned tothis day. I had 
also gone into every house at the Weir 
to secure children for the Sabbath- 
school, and found that we had about 
sixty, well-officered. E. Anthony was 
superintendent, and I taught a Bible 
class, preached three times a day, and 
thought it no hardship. This was the 
nucleus of our great schools in that 
city. The society was left with a debt, 
though not embarrassing; and it is 
said that it has never been free, until 
last year, under Brother Canoll, it 
raised $11,000, and for the first time in 
its history swept off all indebtedness. 
The appointments to the Taunton 
Churches, for the most part, have been 
very judicious and fortunate, and their 
course, though not rapid, at any time, 
has always been onward and upward. 
After a few years, the original church 
was enlarged; but in 1868 -9, it not be- 
ing found adequate to the wants of the 
growing congregation, it was rebuilt, 
and the present large and commodious 
structure took its place. It was reded- 
icated by Dr. Hare, then of the Tre- 
mont Street Church, Boston, June 10, 
1869. About thirty ministers were 
present. Being ill at that time, I was 
not able to be there. It now has the 
largest congregation of any church in 
the city. 

The Central Church, now under 
Brother O. H. Fernald, was built in 
1854, twenty years after the first, and 
pow has the Jargest membership, with 
an overflowing people. Grace Church, 
after another twenty years, was pur- 





preach.” The sermon was an exposé of 


chased by the Free Baptists, and at 
the close of its first year, under Rev. 
W. T. Worth, reports one hundred and 
seventeen members, and is a complete 
success. There are now three Churches 
with an aggregate membership of sev- 
en hundred and thirty-three, besides 
the church at Myricksville, being the 
largest of any denomination in the city, 
and the first in progress in the Provi- 
dence Conference, 

Two of our Churches in Taunton have 
been greatly indebted to the wealth, 
liberality, financial tact and executive 
ability of our friend, Capt. W. H. Phil- 
lips, especially Grace Church, the origi- 
nal property of whicb, both church and 
parsonage, he wholly purchased him- 
selt. My salary, in 1834, I then being 
a single man, and which I was for five 
years, which admitted of my being 
sent where a married man could not 
go, was $100; and four families, that 
of E. Anthony, W. Reed, J. Haskell 
and M. Pratt, boarded me for the whole 
year, a quarter each. My impression 
is, that my worthy successors, though 
not working quite so hard, yet have 
rather better salaries! But I am con- 
tent. 





THE FIRST CAMP-MEETING HELD 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 





BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 





As camp-meetings have become so 
popular and an important institution in 
New England, it may be interesting to 
consider the first one held on our terri- 
tory. Lorenzo Dow had been travel- 
ing through the South preaching the 
Gospel, and attending camp-meetings 
in that section which had been blessed 
with wonderful results. Returning to 
New England ia June, 1804, he visited 
Middletown, Conn., on the 10th of 
July, and there he met Rey. Abner 
Wood, the preacher in charge of the 
New Lendon circuit, and Rev. Daniel 
Burrows, a local preacher, and agreed 
with them to hold a camp-meeting on 
the New London circuit, ‘‘ the last day 
of May following ;” and adds, ‘* when 
known it was ridiculed as enthusiasm, 
to think that I could get people to go 
into the woods, and encamp night and 
day in this populous part, where ele- 
gant meeting-houses are so numerous.” 

He went South again, and saw the 
most wonderful displays of Divine 
grace at the camp and other meetings, 
and returned to New England about 
the first of May, 1805. But the camp- 
meeting appointed the year previous to 
be held the iast day of the month, was 
yet involved in difficulties. ‘‘ The two 
preachers,” says Dow, ‘‘ with whom J 
entrusted the preparation of the camp- 
meeting, had, in my absence, incurred 
the displeasure of the Methodists; the 
one for embracing and propagating 
some peculiar sentiments, was sus- 
pended, and the other had withdrawn. 
Brother Ostrander, Presiding Elder of 
the district, said: ‘If Iorenzo Dow 
admits these persons to officiate at his 
camp-meeting, he shall have no more 
liberty with us.’ My trials were keen, 
for these men were in good standing 
when we made the agreement, and | 
had no doubt but that Ostrander would 
fall in with the measure, considering 
the circumstance of my not being able 
to consult him for want of time. So I 
went to explain the matter to him, and, 
upon reflection, he consented ; and if I 
would give up the camp-meeting to his 
superintendence, he would bring on 
his preachers to attend with me. This 
I had always expected, and advertised 
the meeting accordingly.” 

Respecting the preachers referred to, 
a word may be necessary. Abner 
Wood was expelled from the Church 
for preaching heretical doctrines, and 
Daniel Burrows had become involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments, creating 
dissatisfaction on the part of some; 
but, if we understand the matter cor- 
rectly, he did not leave the Church. 
Soon he came out of his difficulties 
without a stain; a purer-minded, and 
more devoted, earnest Christian, was 
not found in the early Methodist 
Church. For about fifty years he was 
an able, zealous, and useful local 
preacher in the Church, and died in 
Middletown, Conn., a few years since, 
greatly beloved, and in the triumphs 
of faith. 

The camp-meeting is thus described 
by Lorenzo: ‘*‘ The camp-ground was 
in the town of Bolton, Conn., on An- 
dover parish line, to which led a road, 
ending on the ground. This appeared 
providertial, as we could repair to the 
spot, without trespassing on any man’s 
land. The neighborhood was thickly 
settled by bigoted federal Presbyteri- 
ans, much prejudiced against the Meth- 
odists. They were unwilling we 
should get water from their brooks or 
wells, and held the meeting in ridicule 
and contempt. It was reported that 
the Indians had a spring on this hill to 
which they resorted, which led to a 
search for it, and a fountain beneath a 
rock was found, which afforded us a 
sufficient supply. . 

‘*Many people came from distant 
places to the ground. Satan hoisted 
bis standard near by, as a grog-man 
brought his liquors for sale, but was 
constrained by threats (when reason 
would not do) to give it over, the law 
being against him. I opened the 
meeting, and had an agreeable time. 
The work of.God began in the evening, 
Saturday, June Ist. The congregation 
and work increased. Sunday, 2d, some 
thousands appeared on the ground; 
several found peace, and prejudice 
seemed to wear off from the minds of 
the people. Monday, 3d, meeting 
broke up. I had given my farewell to 
the people; it was an affecting time of 
parting with my Christian friends, 
many of whom I shall see no more un- 
til eternity. {I observed to Ostrander 
that I had caused him some uneasiness, 





but would trouble him no more while 
he remained on the district.” 

Thus began and ended the first camp- 
meeting held in New England, It 
originated with Lorenzo Dow, who 
was its presiding spirit, and performed, 
doubtless, most of its work. Daniel 
Ostrander had its general superintend- 
ence (one of the veterans of the early 
Methodist ministry), uniting with the 
Conference in 1793, a man of sterling 
integrity, and of uncompromising de- 
votion to the doctrines and usages of 
the Church, and would not be likely to 
admire and appreciate such a man as 
Lorenzo Dow; and no wonder the lat- 
ter gave him some ‘ uneasiness,” 
though no intimation is given. But 
everything passed off pleasantly be- 
tween these devoted men. 

What is said respecting the opposi- 
tion to the meeting was nothing new 
in that day, and long afterward in New 
England; but there was doubtless no- 
where a more determined opposition 
to Methodism manifested, for it was in 
this section that the first attack from 
the press was made upon itin a pam- 
phlet by Rev. Nathan Williams, of Tol- 
land, and Dr. Huntington, of Coven- 
try, two adjoining towns to where the 
camp-meeting was held. Little did 
Lorenzo Dow think when he appointed 
that camp-meeting—to use the lan- 
guage of Bunyan—‘‘ whereunto that 
thing would grow.” The second camp- 
meeting held in New England was held 
in Massachusetts, some account of 
which we may furnish the readers of 
the HERALD hereafter. 





LETTER FROM CANADA. 

Mr. Epiror: Your great country and 
our dominion are closely allied to each 
other. Being placed in such proximity, 
it cannot be but that the welfare of one 
must greatly affect the welfare of the 
other. There is constant intercourse 
between the people of both nations; but, 
during this Centennial year, the number 
of Canadians who have visited the mart 
of industry at the city of Brotherly Love. 
have been legion. There isa delight- 
ful feeling existing in both countries 
towards each other, and from the depths 
of our hear!s we feel constrained to say, 
let there be no strife between us, for 
we are brethren. 

Methodism has done not a littie to- 
wards promoting the good feeling that 
now obtains between the two nations; 
for, though we are under separate eccle- 
siastical forms of government, we de- 
lightfully fraternize with each other, 
and not only visit each other’s Confer- 
ences, but also exchange the various 
journals and magazines, the readers of 
which thus become familiar with the 
proceedings of the Churches on both 
sides of the line. 

Your city has sometimes been styled 
‘*the hub of the universe.” If the des- 
{ignation is just, probably the readers of 
ZION’S HERALD will not object to read 
now and then of what is going on among 
some of the spokes, of which Ontario in 
Canada may justly claim to be one. 

At this season of the year, there is 
considerable dearth of religious news in 
this part of the world. None of our 
churches are closed on the Sabbath in 
the summer season, though some of our 
ministers are now enjoying a vacation, 
and more would gladly do so if the 
means were at hand; but, unhappily, 
the majority of us receive little more 
than is necessary to meet the current 
expenses of our respective households, 
so that our trips are few and far be- 
tween. 

A few camp-meetings have been held, 
and others are announced, but the total 
is very small compared with the list 
which we see advertised in the columns 
of your religious journals at this season 
of the year. There is one now being 
held at Grimsby, which somewhat ap- 
proximates to your Martha’s Vineyard, 
Ocean Grove, etc. Thisis only the sec- 
ond year in which it has been held, but 
the grounds bid fair for being a place of 
celebrity; and sbouid it prove to bea 
paying concern to the stockholders, we 
may hope that others of a similar kind 
will be instituted. We are especially 
pleased with the idea of holding such 
meetings near the dividing line, as they 
tend to cement the people together. 
On this account we are pleased to learn 
that the Thousand Island camp-meet- 
ing has been such a success this year. 
Americans and Canadians blended to- 
gether in delightful harmony, and 
though surrounded by many enchanting 
objects, they were constrained to say, 
‘*The best of all is, God is with us.” 
Your correspondent could not attend 
the camp*meeting, but he was present 
at the Sunday-school Parliament held 
there a few weeks ago, and shall never 
forget the delightful seasons which he 
enjoyed during the sessions of those 
memorable ten days; and though he 
did not have the pleasure of seeing you, 
Mr. Editor, there, yet he had the pleas- 
ure of forming the acquaintance of Rey's 
Dr. Latimer, Parsons, Crafts, Raymond 
and Gracey, and mayhe some others 
from Massachusetts, with Dr. Haven 
from Syracuse, and many others of the 
wise and good. There should be as 
many thousands at the Island next year 
as there were hundreds this year. 

The educational institutions of the 
Methodist Church in Canada are making 
preparations for resuming their duties 
for another year. Ina few weeks the 
various professors will be at the heads 
of their respective classes; and from 
what we can learn, there is every indi- 
cation that the attendance of students 
will be satisfactory. Should the col- 
leges be as well attended as last year, 
it will be well, for times are very hard 
just now, and the wheat harvest on 
which our farmers depend so largely 
has turned out to be almost a total fail- 
ure. This has been occasioned chiefly 
by rust, and a destructive insect, called 
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Victoria University, which is our chief 
seat of learning, has passed through 
several very severe crises, which have 
threatened its destruction ; but the en- 
dowment fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars is well-nigh completed, while 
the Edward Jackson ehair — theologi- 
cal — bas been placed on a safe basis, 
having received an endowment from its 
sainted founders—E. Jackson, esq., 
and bis wife— the noble sum of thirty 
thousand dollars. Rev. J. H. Johnston 
is the agent of this university, and 
though he may have some equals, we 
do not think there can be any to surpass 
him as an adept in raising money. 
Though in the midst of his duties on be- 
half of the endowment fund, he has 
raised twenty thousand dollars in a few 
months towards the erection of Faraday 
Hall, which is now being built in con- 
nection with the university. 

Our friends, the Episcopal Methodists, 
have nobly struggled with their seat of 
learning at Belleville, and have now 
succeeded in getting it on a more secure 
financial basis than it has ever been. 
They are now taking steps towards es- 
tablishing a Ladies’ College at St. 
Thomas in the western part of the prov- 
ince, and should they succeed, they will 
deserve great credit. You will agree 
with us —at least, we think so — in the 
opinion that it is to be regretted that a 
union cannot be effected between the 
Methodists and the Episcopal Method- 
ists of Canada, as by such an amalga- 
mation there would be a great saving 
of strength which is now consumed in 
maintaining rival institutions. We are 
very sorry to say that we do not see 
any probability at present of a union be- 
ing effected. 

The severe monetary pressure neces- 
sarily affects the missionary institutions 
of the Church. A few years ago we 
sent two brethren to Japan, and the 
success which they have enjoyed has 
caused the Church to send two more 
brethren, Rev’s G. M. Meecham, M. A., 
and C. S. Eby, M. A., both graduates 
of our Victoria University ; and by the 
time this letter reaches you, we trust 
they will have arrived at their destina- 
tion. They are brethren greatly be- 
loved, and will be a valuable accession 
to the band of brethren — Cochrane and 
Macdonald — who are already there. 

The missions of the northwest — 
Manitoba — greatly need to be strength- 
ened, but the missionary board cannot 
do more than keep up the staff that is 
already planting the standard of the 
Cross in that land. Some of the breth- 
ren who have been there for nine years 
have returned to Ontario, but their 
places have been supplied by other he- 
roic brethren, who have entered their 
places; and thus, we trust, will be able 
not only to keep the posts already estab- 
lished, but to enter others in the name 
of Him who claims the world as His 
own. 

Like yourselves in the south, we have 
been sadly inconvenienced by the in- 
tense heat of the season. The effects 
have been manifest in numerous cases 
of sunstroke, and several cases of death 
by drowning. Every summer there are 
numerous instances of the latter, but it 
has seemed that the number has been 
greuter this scason than usual. The 
long continued drouth has seriously af- 
fected root crops, and should it continue 
much longer, cattle will suffer from the 
scarcity of water, and the feed of winter 
will be much reduced. But the Lord 
reigneth. Let the earth rejoice! 

ONTARIO. 





POLAND CAMP-MEETING. 


This camp-meeting commenced Aug. 
21st, and closed the 28th. 

It is a difficult thing to describe the 
beauty or fragrance of a rose, but a 
very easy and delightful thing to enjoy 
both. The beauty of Poland camp- 
ground does not mirror itself on paper, 
or the heaverly fragrance there waft 
itself to the readers through a news- 
paper notice. It is enough to remind 
the public that whoever came must 
have fought hard against their inclina- 
tions if they were not soon lost in won- 
der and praise. 

The grounds are so retired that the 
visitor sees it as a little world by itself. 
By day are seen the gentle slopes 
and varied landscape without, and 
within the grove, clean walks, neat cot- 
tages, white tents and a spacious rustic 
temple made with pillars of living 
trees, and filled with a congregation of 
men, women and children. By night 
many lamps lighted up the grove, re- 
vealing part, and concealing part, in 
such a way as to make one almost ex- 
pect a sudden bursting forth of exceed- 
ing brightness, causing that which is 
in part to be done away. The weather 
was exceedingly fine, comfortably cool, 
no rain and little dust. 

Many improvements have been made 
on the grounds this year. New ave- 
nues have been opened, and new and 
appropriate names given to old ones. 
Behind the stand at the corners of the 
streets the Bishops’ names were ar- 
rayed, suggesting the power that lies 
behind our ecclesiastical throne. Sev- 
eral new and beautiful cottages have 
been built. The water pipes have been 
extended to carry the water to every 
part of the grove. Many are of the 
opinion that the medicinal properties 
of the water at this ground are as val- 
uable and curative as Poland Spring 
water, that sells for seven dollars a 
barrel at the spring, and is being ship- 
ped all over the land, even large 
amounts to California. The local com- 
mittee, who had charge of the ground 
and furnished board for men and 
horses, supplying every comfort and 
even luxury reasonable, were the most 
efficiently accommodating and pains- 
taking for the interest of all concerned, 
of any men filling a similar position, 
we have ever found. ‘ 








the midge. 


The meeting this year has not been 


as large as usual, but in spiritual re- 
sults, both in conversion of sinners and 
quickening of saints, it is pronounced 
by all, to be the best ever held here. 
The Presiding Elder, Rev. E. Martin, 
was in his happiest mood, and all ac- 
quainted with him know that he allows 
none to excél him in this particular. 
The preachers were all in dead earnest 
in preaching and working, and the peo- 
ple had a mind to work, God helped 
them in this faith, and the results were 
wonderful. We know not the number 
of conversions, or of those who entered 
the rest of faith; but we are confident 
that the Churches represented will 
realize something more from the meet- 
ing than could be expressed in figures, 
could the above number be given. 
J. B. Lapua, Secretary. 


OUR ECLECTIC, 


EBB AND FLOW. 


How easily He turns the tides! 
Just now the yellow beach was dry, 
Just now the gaunt rocks all were bare, 
The sun beat hot and thirstily. 
Each sea-weed waved its long brown hair 
And bent and languished as in pain; 
Then, in a flashing moment’s space, 
The white foam-feet which spurned the 
sand 
Paused in their joyous outward race, 
Wheeled, wavered, turned them to the 
land, 
And, a swift legionary band, 
Poured on the waiting shores again. 








How easily He turns the tides! 
The fullness of my yesterday 
Has vanished like a rapid dream, 
And pitiless and far away 
The cool, refreshing waters gleam; 
Grim rocks of dread and doubt and pain 
Rear their dark fronts where once was sea; 
But I can smile and wait for Him 
Who turns the tides so easily, 
Fills the spent rock-pool to its brim, 
And up from the horizon dim 
Leads His bright morning waves again. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, in The Christian, Union. 

SHorT SERMON.—In the darkest hour 
through which a human soul can pass, 
whatever else is doubtful, this, at least, is 
certain: If there be no God and no future 
state, yet, even then, it is better to be gen- 
erous than selfish, better to be chaste than 
licentious, better to be true than false, bet- 
ter to be brave than to be a coward. — F. 
W. Robertson. 





FAILURE AND SUCCESS. — No true work 
since the world begaa was ever wasted; 
no true life since the world began has ever 
fuiled. Oh, understand, my brethren, those 
two perverted words, failure and success, 
and measure them by the eternal, not by 
the earthly standard. What the world has 
regarded as the bitterest failure has often 
been in the sight of Heaven the most mag- 
nificent success. When the cap, painted 
wih devils, was placed on the brows of 
Jobn Huss, and be sank dying amid the em- 
bers of the flame— was that a failure? 
When St. Francis Xavier died cold and 
lonely on the bleak and desolate shore of a 
heathen land — was that a failure ? When 
the frail, worn body of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was dragged by a hook from the 
arena, and the white sand scattered over 
the crimson life-blood of the victim whom 
the dense amphitheatre despised as some 
obscure and nameless Jew — was that a 
failure ? And when, after thirty obscure, 
toilsome, unrecorded years in the shop of 
the village carpenter, One came forth to be 
pre-eminently the Man of Sorrows, to wan- 
der from city te city in homeless labors, 
and to expireein lonely agony upon the 
shameful cross — was that a failure? Nay, 
my brethren, it was the life, it was the 
death, of Him who lived that we might 
follow in His steps—it was the life, it was 
the death, of the Son of God. — Frederic 
W. Farrar. 





SCIENCE AND PRAYER.—I do not be- 
lieve any theory of prayer can be framed 
which will satisfy either the believer or the 
unbeliever. There is a whole universe to 
rove through, and we know very little about 
it at all. It is not only that the stars in 
their courses fight shy of us; but we are liv- 
ing every day in close contact with forces, 
of whose nature, origin and ends, we are 
almost totally ignorant. Itis not only we, 
the people, who walk ‘* in a vain show,” but 
the scientists hold their knowledge by the 
most insecure tenure. The learning of one 
generation is the rubbish of the next. ** God 
cannot contravene His own laws,” says the 
philosopher; ‘‘ why pray that He should ? 
But tell me, O my philosopher, what are 
God’s laws ? Once it was a divine law that 
heat was caloric, a latent substance in al] 
bodies; now it is divine law that heat is no 
substance at all, but a mode of motion. Once 
the law bade the sun go around the earth; 
now it sends the earth spinning around the 
sun. Once the law made light to be the 
emanation of matter from luminous bodies; 
then it was the undulation of ether, pervad- 
ing all bodies; now it looks as if light were 
decreed to be the vibrations of the molecules 
of matter itself. Once the law made sharp 
and essential distinctions between mind and 
matter; now the correlation of forces trans- 
mutes bread and butter into thought, and 
philosophy is but phosphorus on the brain. 
Surely the condemnation of Christian devo- 
tion is premature. Further investigation 
may yet discover prayer, too, among the se- 
cretions. — Sermons to the Cleryy by Gail 
Hamilton. 





Lost OPPORTUNITIES. — One of the sad- 
dest chapters of a Christian’s biography is 
the unwritten chapter of his lost opportuni- 
ties; privileges and helps and inspirations 
and comforts he might have enjoyed, and 
through some delinquency failed of. He 
fails, in his late and hurried rising, of a morn- 
ing portion of God’s word, some faithful 
warning, some comforting promise, some 
helpful truth, he might have carried witb 
him through the day. Through the same 
eagerness to get to his worldly tasks, he 
misses of a visit to the closet of prayer, and 
his Saviour’s benediction of peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. He misses, through the 
day, by timidity or pre-occupation, occa- 
sions for witnessing for Christ, and of 
the reacting strength and comfort. He 
misses of the prayer-meeting, through weari- 
ness, or the call of a friend, or the charm of 
some fascinating book, or the attraction of 
some bill of fare in earthly entertainments: 
and so does not enter with his brethren under 
the portal over which is written, “ there am 
Tin the midst of you.” So he misses of a 
Sabbath of instruction and all its quickening 
influence; so he misses of the feast, the Mas- 
ter of which testifies, ‘‘ My flesh is meat in- 
deed.” 

Ob, these lost opportunities; charged 
against us on the remembering book, weak- 
ening all our spiritual forces, and robbing us 
of treasures inestimable for our spiritual 


Be avaricious of these sacred and priceless 
pri es! no reproach stand against 
your ndathe of &Uch woful delinquency! — 


Rev. A. L. STONE, in The Pacific. 














Our Book Cable. 


During the past year a series of very in- 
teresting and instructive papers have been 
published in Harper's Magazine, embody- 
ing the progress ef American civilization in 
the various departments of mechanical in- 
ventions and scientific discovery ; in literature 
and art; the religious development of the 
century ; advancement in medical knowledge 
and skill; and the record of social science and 
the care of the insane, the blind, the deaf, 
of criminals, and the exposed and perishing 
classes. These valuable discussions by such 
experts as President Theodore D. Woolsey, 
D. D., LL. D., President Barnard, of Go- 
lumbia College, Hon. David A. Wells, Hon. 
Francis A. Walker, Profs. Hunt, Sumner. 
Gill and Brewer, Edward Atkinson, FE. Pp. 
Whipple, Eugene Lawrence, Rev. Dr. John 
F. Hurst, Austio Flint, M. D., and Charles 
L. Brace, have been gathered into a royal 
octavo volume of five bundred double-col- 
umned pages, with a complete index. The 
volume has a special value as marking the 
progress of the nation during its first cen- 
tury; but its carefully prepared facts and 
statistics will give it a permanent interest 
as an encyclopedia of information upon 
American progress. It is one of the most 
valuable of the Centenary volumes called 
out by the present era. 


The Roman Catholic Church has no more 
hearty , conscientious, and intelligent oppo- 
nent in this country, than Mr. Eugene 
Lawrence. He writes both from conviction 
and from fullness of reading and careful! 
study. For the last six or eight years he 
has been a constant contributor to Harper’s 
Magazine, nearly all bis papers treating of 
some phase of the Catholic controversy. 
The specialty of this writer, however, has 
been the enmity of this powerful and vast 
Church, especially its hierarchy, to the ed- 
ucation of the people. A volume of these 
valuable and elaborate papers has been 
gathered, making a stout octavo of over 
five hundred pages. It bears the simple 
tille of HISTORICAL STUDIES, and its vari- 
ous chapters treat of the Bishops of Rome, 
of Leo and Luther, Loyola and the Jesuits, of 
Ecumenical Councils,the Vaudois,|he Hugue- 
nots,the Church of Jerusalem, of Dominic and 
the Inquisition ofthe Conquest of Ireland,and 
the Greek Church. Its authorities are fully 
announced in foot-notes; its style is flowing 
and graphic; and it is altogether one of the 
most readable, popular indictments of the 
great fallen Church, and exposition of the 
possible dangers attending its increased 
power in this country. It is a good volume 
for the adult shelves of our Sunday-schoo! 
libraries. 

Both of the above fine volumes are from 
the press of Harper & Brothers, and fox 
sale by all the booksellers. 

The same publishers add to the list of 
their select novels RH@BE, JUNIOR: A Last 
Chronicle of Carlingford, by Mrs. Olipbant. 
The name of the excellent authoress is an 
adequate assurance both of the purity and 
power of the romance, 


We announced, some time sirce, that the 
afflicted father of little Charlie Ross had in 
press a volume giving an account of the 
whole dreadful affair, with the strange ad- 
ventures which have attended the, thus far, 
unsuccessful search for the little fellow. 
The book is now out from the press of John 
E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, making a 
stout, and handsomely published, 12mo of 
430 pages. We opened the book simply to 
glance over its pages, rather dreading to 
peruse the story of an occurrence so dis- 
tressing in every aspect of it; but we could 
not put the book down until we had finished 
its pages. It has a strange fascination in its 
simple and pathetic records. Indeed, it 
seems more like a romance than a reality 
from beginning to end. The very artless- 
ness of the father, giving in the simplest 
language, but in a very clear manner, the 
strange story of the ubduction, of the corre- 
spondence with the villains that concealed 
him, of the half dozen or more children 
found in various parts of the country and 
supposed to be the lost boy, of the dreadfu! 
suspense, the momentary gleams of light, 
the terrible death of the chief criminal shot 
in the commission of a burglary, and the dy- 
ing confession of his partner in guilt,with the 
ineffectual efforts since that event to dis- 
cover the place of the concealment, or the 
fact of the death, of Charlie, is of itself one 
of the cbief attractions of this remarkable 
volume. It is published both to meet a pat- 
ural and deep solicitude on the part of the 
public to know everything that has been 
discovered about this dreadful affair, and to 
bring needed pecuniary assistance to the 
father in continuing his search. The book 
will be eagerly read in the family by the 
children, and will not be without profit. 


We have received from the publishing 
house of Wood & Holbrook, New York. # 
small medical treatise, by M. L. Holbrook, 
M. D., upon Liver Complaint, Nervous 
Dyspepsia and Headache; their Causes, !’re- 
vention and Cure. The little manual it 
written in an untechnical and popular style. 
It appears to be a carefully prepared tres 
tise, its position sustained by the best me'- 
ical authorities. Its suggestions are emi- 
nently sensible and practical. A faithful 
following out of its constitutional remedies 
would secure a sweeter form of Christianity 
in many iustances, and save the world from 
much sour godliness, and individuals from 
distressing pains and morbid anxieties. 


The National Temperance Society, ™ 


Reade Street, New York, publishes a valv- 
able little manual prepared by Miss France’ 
E. Willard, entitled Hints AND HELPs !* 
WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE Work. It is jus! 
what is wanted by active Christian wome? 
when they wish to rise and work in tbe 
great reform. It tells them “ how to do it” 
wisely and well, giving proper forms for 0" 
ganization and suggestions as to person 
and organized work. 


We have received a neat catalogue © 
Pennacook Normal Academy, Fishervill’: 
N. H., of which Rev. A. C. Hardy, A. M.,¢ 
the N. H. M. E. Conference, is principal and 
business manager. The school seems '? 
haye excellent appointments, and to b¢ 
doing good educational work. It bad 1°! 
pupils in its spring term. Its scientific and 
business departments appear to be the |r 
est. It has, however, a good normal ¢/s** 
of young teachers. 


New Music From Oxrver Dison & 
Co.— Lilly Polka, by Carl Wendelste!2~ 
Bella Juliet, by H. Lauer—Freedom March, 
by Carl Wendelstein ; Grand Oration Marc), 
by H. D. Jones; Merry Thought Polka, by 
Gustav Michaells; Pearly Streams Waltz. by 
Louisa A. Case; Rest at Last, by Henry P. 
Keens; Trusting on, by D. F. Hodges. , 

From the same publishers: Instrument 
— O Mio Fernando, by C. Everest; Io the 
Free Air, by Jos. Low; Bercense, by A. Ru 
binstein; The Beautiful View, by C. Ed. 
Pathe. Vocal—Thou Best and Brighte*!: 
by V. P. Lowe; The Lord is My Shephe™ 








life! Watch and pray against such losses! 


by Hattie A. Hae. 
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The Christian World. 


METHODISM IN INDIA. 


— 





BY REV. F. M. WHEELER. 





Methodism, or the American branch 
of it, is now planted in India, both as 
an exotic and as an indigenous tree. 
So far as it has been introduced among 
the natives by our missionaries, it is 
now little else than an exotic. Nearly 
all its material strength comes from 
beyond the seas. Not only the mis- 
sionaries, but nearly all the native 
preachers and exhorters, are supported 
from home, and, indeed, directly or in- 
directly, not a few of the teachers in 
the schools are paid from the same 
sources. But Methodism as being 
planted among Europeans, Anglo-In- 
dians and English-speaking nations, is 
almost entirely an indigenous plant. 

Its material support is found in In- 
dia. It is to the importance of this in- 
digenous Indian Methodism and its re- 
lation to our missionary operations in 
this country I would eall attention. I 
would write if I could soas to arrest 
the attention of all who are interested 
in the missionary work of the Church. 
I have no hope, however, of reaching 
somany. The most Ican do will be 
to awaken a new interest in the minds 
of such as are more deeply interested 
than ordinary missionary people. 

I shall begin by stating some convic- 
tions which, to some, will appear as 
idle fancies, and which I have now 
neither space nor inclination to enforce 
by producing the arguments that have 
fixed them upon my own mind. First, 
Methodism is destined to be as corre- 
spondingly great a factor in Christian- 
izing Asia as it has been in evangel- 
izing the United States; second, the 
work is to be immeasurably greater 
here than in America, in the obstacles 
to be overcome, the fields to be occu- 
pied, the populations to be reached, 
and the consequent influence on the 
human family; third, the work will be- 
gin or continue to make iis beginnings 
as it has already done here, and as it 
has almost invariably done in other 
lands, first among the humbler and 
poorer sort of people, and then up- 
ward, as men esteem upward, but as 
God sees down to the richer and so- 
gially higher classes; fourth, the va- 
rious setilements of Europeays will 
forma kind of base, or rather many 
for this evangelistic work; 
fifth, our whole missionary machinery 
will need to be re-adjusted to run 
more in the lines which Providence 
seems to be plainly indicating as the 
ones chosen for the advance of the 
Gospel. This can be done with in- 
erease of efficiency, and without in- 
crease of expense now, and with a cer- 
tain increasing diminution of expense 
from this point toward a future point, 
when for this mission field it may 
cease. Atsucha time as this, certainly 
such a prospect should be examined. 

Our Church missionary expenses 
have outrun their income; we have 
reached the average of what our peo- 
ple will give; no large advance can 
be made on former contributions; 
there ought to be much more given; 
slowly and gradually these contribu- 
tions will probably increase, but not 
otherwise. Right or wrong, that is the 


bases, 


fact, and one which cannot be obvi- 


ated. We should adjust ourselves to 
meet it. The India Mission is by far 
the most expensive one we have. Its 
expense can be lessened, and the 
money saved diverted to more fruitful 
fields. I will speak plainly, but for 
myselfalone. I will attempt to repre- 
sent no other missionary’s views, nor 
pronounce on any policy as followed 
by the home authorities. I know that 
many of the missionaries will disagree 
with what Iam about to say, and the 
home authorities will likely conclude 
that the utterances are ill-advised, and 
the views immature, Time will show, 
and that very soon, that there is a 
measure of truth in them; and whether 
we missionaries desire it or not, and 
whether the home authorities approve 
or not, the circumstances of the case 


are about to compel a modification of 


our proceedings, 

I shall now call attention principally 
to one phase of our missionary labor. 
it is well known that quite a consider- 
able amount of missionary force in the 
way of men and money has been em- 
ployed in teaching. Many missiona- 
ries of other societies are only teachers 
of one sort or another, and have spent, 
and are spending, thousands of rupees 
yearly in India, in teaching, not the 
Scriptures, but a little Scripture and 
much knowledge of other things. Our 
mission has not done so much teaching 
as any one of many other missions I 
could name, but it has done a fair 
share of it. A great deal of hard, ex- 
pensive work has been performed, in 
giving secular and religious instrac- 
tion to heathen boys. Naturally, the 
secular instruction has occupied most 
of the time spent in teaching, and 
nearly all the time and attention spent 
in learning. 

Houses have been built, teachers 
hired and paid, tuition given free, or 
at nominal cost, in order to get a 
chance to reach the young minds with 
the Gospel trath. Results, wide- 
spread and lasting, are seen; a prepar- 
ation for breaking up of old things and 
bringing in a new system has been 
secured; but the immediate results 
aimed at have not been largely gained. 
Something more direct must now be 
employed which could not before be 
well used. We cannot carry on the 
school system as we have been doing. 
Already we have changed our plans 
much, and must, I think, change still 
more, 

The secular instruction of the hea- 
then, or their secular instruction mixed 
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| with Scriptural teaching, cannot be 
‘carried farther. 


Neither should it. 
Government has now taken in hand 
the secular instruction of the people. 
Let government have it. It is not the 
work of missionary societies. 

The heathen have learned the value 
of education which thousands and tens 
of thousands have received without 
cost. Now let them begin to pay for 
the instruction of their children as peo- 
ple do at home who are contributing 
money for the evangelization of the 
heathen. This is just. I do not see 
that it offends against charity. 





RELIGIOUS. 


The numerical report of the British 
Wesleyan Conference shows a net in- 
crease in members of 14,876; the num- 
ber now being 372,938, with 33,228 on 
trial. 

In Spain the Gospel is preached pub- 
licly in Madrid, Malaga, Seville, Gran- 
ada, and many other cities and towns. 
There are eighty-five Bible depots, and 
42,000 Bibles, and 35,000 New Testa- 
ments, 50,000 portions of Scripture, 
1,300,000 tracts, all printed in Madrid, 
have been circulated. 

The old Catholics of Germany have 
60 ordained priests, 9 students of the- 
ology, a faculty uf theology in Bonn, a 
Bishop, and 15,709 male members of 
mature age, who, with their families, 
represent a body comprising 49,351 
souls. The old Catholics of Switzer- 
land number 73,380 souls. The or- 
dained priests are not fewer than 66. 


Rey. M. M. Parkhurst, in one of his 
addresses, alluding to his late trip 
around the world, said: ‘‘ I never saw 
anew heathen temple. All the pagan 
worship I witnessed was in an old, di- 
lapidated temple.” ‘* Now that which 
decayeth and waxeth old,” saith the in- 
spired writer of Hebrews, ‘‘ is ready to 
vanish away.” How different is the 
aspect of Christianity to-day! 

British CALYINISTIC METHODIST 
CuurcH. — The statistics of the de- 
nomination for the year 1876, presented 
at the General Assembly at Swansea, 
were of a most encouraging character, 
showing an increase of 5,167 in the 
number of communicants during the 
year. The following are the totals: 
Charches, 1,098; chapels and preach- 
ing stations, 1,212; ministers, 522; 
preachers, 305; deacons, 3,739; com- 
municants, 106,742; probationers, 6,- 
205; children in the Churches, 49,- 
444; Sunday-school teachers, 20.385; 
scholars, 153,763; total collections, 
£154,043. Every monthly meeting 
and presbytery shared in the increase 
of membership. 

One hundred years ago Polynesia, 
with its 12,000 islands, was for the first 
time clearly made known to the Euro- 
peans by the explorations of Captain 
Cook. Its population was entirely 
heathen, and the vices of its people 
stood out in sad contrast with the nat- 
ural beauty of these island groups. 
Now by far the greater portion of 
Polynesia has become Christianized. 
Heathenism is mainly confined to the 
islands in the western part of the Pa- 
cific. The missionary societies, whose 
labors have been so greatly blessed in 
other parts of Polynesia, are combin- 
ing their labors upon this western sec- 
tion. The London Missionary Society 
has undertaken the work on New 
Guinea and the islands at its eastern 
end. The Melanesian Mission will ex- 
tend its Jabors to the Banks and Solo- 
mon Islands. The Presbyterians will 
enlarge their work on the new Hebri- 
des. The Wesleyans have included 
New Britain and New Ireland in their 
field. The American Board, in con- 
nection with the Hawaiian churches, is 
enlarging its operations in Micronesia. 
The history of the Polynesian missions 
warrants us in expecting large results 
from this concentration of Christian 
influence upon numerous island groups, 
some of which have as yet been only 
partially explored. — Christian Guard- 
ian. 





INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 


A machine has been invented, after a 
study of ten years, for making seamless 
paper boxes. It rolls them from the 
pulp, and will make six hundred an 
hour, no matter whether they are large 
or small, round or square. 





Work on the east wing of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archeology in Cam- 
bridge is being pushed rapidly forward. 
This building, which is to be of brick, 
is situated about 200 feet south of the 
museum of comparative zoology, and 
will much resemble it in style, except 
the roof, which will be brick Mansard 
instead of slate. The wing will be 
about 87 feet long from north to south, 
and 44 feet wide, with a projection of 
4 feet by 24 on the east side, and cover- 
ing 3924 feet of land. The building 
will have a basement 11 feet high from 
top of basement floor to the top of first 
floor, and two stories, each twenty-two 
feet and two inches high, ia- which will 
be galleries in halls and exhibition 
rooms seven feet wide. It is proposed 
to make the addition to this wing run 
westward several hundred feet, and join 
with an addition to the museum of 
comparative zoology, thus forming a 
large square.—Adveriiser. 





The greatest addition to the indus- 
tries of this State, within the last thirty 
years, is undoubtedly the manufacture 
of silk. Of the entire product in all the 
States, New Jersey is responsible for 
more than a third, the total figures for 
1875 being $27,158,071, and for this 
State $10,950,035. New York stands 
next, and then Connecticut, the two to- 
gether producing about the same 
amount. The rapid increase of this 
industry is astonishing. In 1870 the 


silk manufactured in this counry was 
but one-fourth the value of the im- 
ported, while last year we exceeded 
our importation by $2,775,000. The 
great centre of the trade is Paterson, 
which thus unites the two great ex- 
tremes of strength and delicacy, the 
locomotive at one end and silk at the 
other. Seven new factories were 
erected or completed last year. In 
this business, as in others, different 
localities become noted for their own 
special products. Sewing silks and 
twists are more largely made in New 
England than elsewhere, while New 
Jersey sends out vast quantities of rib- 
bons, millinery goods and neck-tie 
silks. The dress silks of Paterson have, 
however, achieved a splendid reputa- 
tion, and we trust the time is not far 
distant when all American goods can 
be sold without a French label. Both 
in jewelry and silks this concession to 
fashion is yet made, and while the 
maker of the goods must be governed 
by necessity, it is little to the credit of 
the purchaser that he is under such a 
pressure.—Newark Advertiser. 





Four projects, on paper or partially 
completed, are on hand for crossing the 
East and North rivers. These are: 
the Brooklyn bridge, 1630 feet clear 
span; the Poughkeepsie bridge, 1630 
feet; the Blackwell’s Island bridge, 
two spans, 1270 feet, and the Hudson- 
river tunnel, ten thousand feet long. 
The cost of the Brooklyn bridge will be 
over thirteen millions, and the Hudson- 
river tunnel about fifteen millions, ac- 
cording to the estimate. The company 
has ten millions capital. Concerning 
the suspension bridge over the Hudson 
the following facts are given: Entire 
length, 2230 feet: distance between 
centres of towers, 1680 feet ; clear span, 
1630 feet; clear height above water, 
165 feet; railway grade above water, 
190 feet; height of towers above water, 
340 feet. The towers are to be wrought 
iron, with granite foundation piers; 
the cables and backstays of the best 
steel, in linksand pins, not wires. The 
rest of the work isto be wrought iron 
of the best quality. 

The anchorage and foundations are in 
solid rock. The bridge does not en- 
croach upon the waterway of the river 
at all, and cam never for a moment in- 
terfere with navigation, either during 
its construction er afterward. The site 
is at Anthony’s Nose, four miles above 
Peekskill, which is the best crossing be- 
tween New York and Albany. Ac- 
cording to expectation this route will 
receive a large freight and passenger 
traffic by railway trains. —Advertiser. 





LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


It is claimed that the normal school 
at Castine is the largest but one in New 
England. Last term there were 175 
pupils. 

An American girl, Julia Sinclair, has 
taken her degree as doctor of medicine 
at the University of Zurich. 

The total attendance on the schools 
in the Argentine Republic is 117,203, 
the school population being 459,122. 
In Chili the attendance is 83,812, and 
the school population 590,941. In Bra- 
zil there is a school population of 2,- 
945,000, and the school attendance is 
155,058. 

A history of Milan Cathedral, in four 
large quarto volumes, is among the 
works announced from Milan. The 
book will contain a thorough history of 
the cathedral, from its foundation, in 
1386, under Giovanni Galeazzo, to the 
present time. Much interesting infor- 
mation will doubtless be furnished by 
the work. 


The English universities are the prod- 
uct of government, yours of private 
munificence. That among us is almost 
unknown. The general notion of an 
Englishman when he gets rich is to 
found an estate and benefit his family. 
The general notion of an American 
when fortunate is to do something for 
the good of the people, and from which 
benefits shall continue to flow. The 
latter is the nobler ambition. — Prof. 
Huzley. 


The number of illiterates in the Unit- 
ed States by the census of 1870, above 
the age of ten years, in round numbers 
was 5,500,000. Of these more than 
200,000 were adults, upwards of 2,- 
000,000 more were from fifteen to 
twenty-one years of age, and 1,000,000 
were between ten and fifteen years. Of 
the number between fifteen and twenty- 
one years, it is estimated that about 
oue-half have passed the opportunities 
for education. Of the 930,000 illite- 
rates between fifteen and twenty-one 
years, who have passed their opportu- 
nities for instruction, 137,000 are in the 
Northern States, 15,000 in the Pacific, 
and 778,000 in the Southern. 


The University of Georgia has grad- 
uated 1,388 alumni, of whom 35 have 
been judges of superior courts, 30 
members of Congress, 3 United States 
and Confederate States senators, 7 
judges State Supreme Courts, 1 judge 
of Supreme Court of the United States, 
1 Vice President of the Confederates 
States, 1 Secretary of Treasury of the 
United States, 1 Speaker of Congress, 
1 United States District Attorney, 1 
State Treasurer, 3 State governors, 4 
speakers of Georgia house of represen- 
tatives, 1 United States foreign minis- 
ter, 2 comptrollers of Georgia, 1 State 
attorney-general, 7 presidents of col- 
leges, 42 professors in colleges, 2 bish- 
ops. 

The Prefect of the Seine has proposed 
to reward the good boys of the higher 
class municipal schools in Paris by giv- 
ing them, not the humdrum book, nor 
traditionary school prize, but a ter 
days’ trip to the seaside. Here they 





will take up their abode, accompanied 


by the doctor of the school, the profes- 
sor of natural history, and other mas- 
ters, and everything will thus be done 
to make the sojourn at the seaside in- 
structive as well as agreeable. 


Mr. H. G. Lange, publisher at Neu- 
salt, Silesia, Prussia, will soon publish 
a new German Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in fifty 
discourses, by pastor Krummacher, of 
Brandenburg. 


Prof. Huxley says of the collection 
of antiquities of Prof. Marsh, of Yale: 
‘*There is none like it in Europe, not 
only in extent of time covered, but by 
reason of its bearing on the problem of 
evolution; whereas, before this collec- 
tion was made, evolution was a matter 
of speculative reasoning, it is now a 
matter of fact and historyas much as 
the monuments of Egypt. In that col- 
lection are the facts of the succession of 
forms and the history of their evolu- 
tion. In the large sense, as referring 
to times before man made his momen- 
fary appearance, America is the place 
to study the antiquities of the globe. 
The reality of the enormous amount of 
material here has far surpassed my an- 
ticipation.” 

TEMPERANCE. 
TOBACCO. 

We give in this report a brief review 
of the statements of the Maine Confer- 
ence against tobacco, for the past twen- 
ty years — from 1856 to 1876. 

We quote the language used in the 
Minutes as definitive, declarative and 
condemnatory. Repetition is the law 
of conviction and reformation — ‘* Line 
upon line, precept upon precept.” This 
year is ‘* Centennial,” and repetition is 
in order. 

From 1856 to 1862 tobacco is declar- 
ed tobe an ‘‘ expensive and needless 
indulgence, an injurious narcotic, a 
debasing indulgence, and like alcohol 
a violation of the laws of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral life.” — Dr. Allen. 
It is declared also to be ‘‘a fearful 
waste of money, a pernicious habit, at 
war with cleanliness, unbecoming a 
Christian, and especially a Christian 
minister.” It is further termed ‘ a de- 
structive, sensual indulgence,” and 
‘*an unchristian and pernicious habit.” 
From 1862 to 1876 it is condemned as 
‘*a vile narcotic,” ‘* vile and unhealthy 
practice,” ‘*a poisonous weed,” ‘a 
filthy habit,” ‘‘a great evil,” and ‘a 
sinful indulgence.” Thus we have the 
convictions of this Conference most 
emphatically expressed. From the 
Maine Conference we turn to the utter- 
ances of our ‘*‘ Book Room” at New 
York. Tobacco is condemned in terms 
not to be misunderstood, misconstrued 
or compromised in the war against this 
sin. 

We give afew sample quotations as 
follows: ‘*Tobacco is a poison,” ‘* a vio- 
lent poison.” ‘* It poisons the blood, im- 
pairs digestion, and depresses the vital 
powers.” 

‘‘It is a filthy practice and a moral 
slavery.” ‘‘[t blights and blasts the 
intellect,” and ‘* is a heathenish indul- 
gence.” 


‘‘Tt has an unholy alliance with rum 
and lust and the ruin of immortal souls.” 

** Any Christian in this day of light, 
who uses the poisonous and filthy weed 
as a luxury may well doubt whether he 
is accepted with God.”— True. “A 
slave of appetite cannot be a Chris- 
tian.” —- GipBoNS. ‘At this moment to- 
bacco is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the cause of religion and morality.” 
—TRUE. 

Such is the sentiment of Methodist 
literature apon this subject —see Es- 
says of Drs. Gibbons, True and Crane. 

If these statements are true, there is 
certainly a great reform demanded in 
the Church and the world to-day. St. 
Paul declares that ‘‘ our bodies are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. If any man 
defile the temple of God, him will God 
destroy.” 

That we may cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, be 
it — 

Resolved, 1. That the pungent pub- 
lications of our Church give promise 
and pledge of a radical reform on this 
question. 

2. That the ** Arts of Intoxication,” 
by Dr. Crane, the Prize Essay ‘‘ On To- 
bacco and its Effects,” by Dr. Gibbons, 
and ‘* A word to Lads on Tobacco,” by 
Dr. True, be placed in our Sunday- 
school libraries, and circulated gener- 
ally in our societies. 

3. That in reading the ‘‘ Rules of So- 
ciety” which condemn ‘ Needless self- 
indulgence,” ‘* Doing no harm,” ‘* Do- 
ing that which is not for the glory of 
God,” the sentiments of our Conference 
and Church be read in connection as a 
note of explanation. 

4. That we re-affirm the standing 
resolution of this Conference, that no 
minister be admitted into this body who 
indulges in this ‘‘unchristian and un- 
ministerial habit.” 

5. That if there are members of our 
Church who sell this ‘‘ vile narcotic,” 
for the honor of religion and the purity 
of the Church, we request them to 
ahandon the business at once. — Maine 
Conference Minutes. 
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We take from an exchange: ‘ An- 
thony Comstock continues his raids on 
the obscene literature venders, two of 
his latest victims being F. G. Farr, of 
Indianapolis, and Sarah Sammers, of 
Des Moines, Ia., a woman of 33, who 
was detected in conducting an infamous 
correspondence with young school 
girls and youth of both sexes, in all 
parts of the country, every State of the 
Union, as well as all parts of the Brit- 
ish provinces, being represented in the 
pile of letters she had received. In 
one instance, to seeure more positive 
evidence, Comstock replied to a letter 
just seized, adopting the language and 
style of an artless miss, purporting to 
ve attending a high school, and the re- 
sponse, he says, was ‘ perfectly dam- 
nable.’ The woman was held in de- 
fault of $2,000 bail, to appear in the 





United States Court.” 





Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRIOES. 
Sept. 12, 1876. 

FLOUR— Superfine, $3.25 @ 3.50; extra, $400@ 
475; Michigan, $5.50 @ 6.25; St. Louis, $6.10@7.50; 
Southern Flour, $6.00 @ 7.50. 

CORN — Mixed and Yeliow, 57 @ 6c. @ bush, 

OaTs — 35 @ 50c. @ bushel. 

RYE— 75 @ 80c. ® bush, 

SHORTS — $15.00 @ 15.50 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $17.00 @ 18.0 @ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass,$2.50@2.75 ® bush.; 
Red Top, $3.50 @ 3.75 per bag; R.I. Bent, $3.0@ 
0,00 @ bushel; Clover, 18 @ 19c. per Ib. 

APPLES— $1.00 @ 1.50 ® bbl. 

BEEF — $10.50@ 1200 for mess and extra mess, 
and $12.50 @ 13.00 ® bbl. for family. 

PORK — $20.00 @ 23.50; Lard, 1144 @ Ilc.; Hams, 
133 @ 14c. ® Ib. 

BUTTER — 22 @ 30c. 

CNEESE— Factory,9 @ 9gc. 

Eaes —18 @ 20 cents per uoz. 

Hay — $16.00@ 18.00 @ton. 

POTATOES — $0.00 @ 2.75 @ bbl. 

BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.45] @ 1.60; medium, 
$0 00 @1.05 @ bush. 

POULTRY — 15 @ 20 cents ® DB. 

TURNIPS — 30c. ® peck. 

BEETS — 25c. @ 00c. B peck. 

CARROTS — 30c. ® peck. 

CABBAGE —4 @ le, each, 

MARKOW SQUASH — lc @ b. 

DRIED APPLES—9@1%. @ Bb. 

ONIONS — 2c ® peck, 

SWEET POTATOES — $3.25 @ 3.50 ® bbl. 

PEACHES — Crawfords, $1.50 @ 2.50 ® crate. 

REMARKS. — Beef remains unaltered, and the 
demand is moderate. There is a good demand, and 
an active market, for choice grades of Butter. 
Exgs are firmer. Apples are plenty, and dull. 
Bartlett Pears cell at $5 @ $6 @® bbl. 
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ESTO 
PAINTS 
ALL COLORS, READY FOR USE. 








Opinions of the Boston Press. 


H. W. Johns’ Patent As»estos Paints stand very 
high, Nothing is used io their preparation but the 
purest and best linseed oil and c lors in combina- 
lion with the Patent “ Asvestes Paint Body,” 
which adds an elastic quality never before attained 
in any paiut.— Boston Journal, 


Less coloring matter is required in the manufac- 
ture of the Asbestos Paints than in any other 
liquid or ready mixed paints; they possess a su- 
perior b dy, and are not liable to * chalk,” crack, 
or scale. The Asbestos paints are especialiy 
adapted tor factories, exposed brick walls, fences, 
iron work, villas, cottages, outbuildings, etc.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Mapy paints are called fire-proof, with reference, 
no doubt, to the pigments and not the oils with 
which thev are c »moiued; the Asbestos paints will 
be found a protection against this element superior 
to any.— Boston Daily Globe, 


Competition in price is not intended with the so- 
called cheap patots with which the market is flood- 
ed, nor with ** chemical” or other paints, which 
are composed largely of lime, water, snd other in- 
expensive ingredients.— Boston Evening Traveller. 


Send for Sample Card, 


DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO. 


General Dealers for New England. 


167 DEVONSHIRESTREET, BOSTON. 
232 ~~. 





Fairbanks’ Scales. 


THE STANDARD. ESTABLISHED 1830, 





The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable 


SCALES 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, 
which was larger last year than ever before. The 
quality is net only fully sustacned but improvements 
are constantly being made, so that they continue 
to be as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our Warehouses, 


2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 


A.N. Hardy, Photographer, 


22 WINTER 8ST. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades 


Pictures for Frames of all sizes, fin- 


220 





ishedin India Ink, Crayon, Oil 
and Water Colors. 
OLD PICTURES COPIED AND ENLARGED. 


220 Prices reasonable 


St. Cloud Hotel. 





The St. Cloud Hotel.which is now open to the pub- 
ic tor the season of 1876, is pleasantiv located upon 
one of the very finest portions of Old Orchard 
Beach. It is eighty teet fronton the water, and con- 
tains rooms for seventy-five guests, with piazza and 
broad platform running the entire length on the 
front. The Hotelis directly on the sea-wall, and 
commands a grand view of this admirable heach 
stretching away for milea on either band, and af 
fording excellent orives. Its sweep of the bay is 
unlimited, and has wontor the house an envyiavle 
reputation for the fine views of Old Ocean afforded. 

Guest» are here surrounded with the comforts of 
a home, and to those a desiring quiet it is 
especially desirable, he facilities for sea bathing 
are admirable. There is little or no undertow. 
and so shaliow is the water, and the descent into 
the same is +0 gradual. that bathing by invalids 
and children is rendered safe and delightful at all 
times from May till November. 

The Old Orcbard station on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is within two minutes, walk of the house, 
and telegraphic as well as mail faciliiies are ad- 
midJable. 

Board can be obtained from $1 te $2.50 per day, 
according to rooms occupied. 

All applications by mail or otherwise promptly 
answered. Address, 


Mrs. £. MANSON, Proprietress, 


220 Old Orchard Beach. Me., 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on 
improved real estate offer the best security to par 
ties desiring a safe, prompt and profiladle invest- 
ment. 

We loan our property worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan, and collect interest and 
remit to lender free of exchange. 

We bave had several years experience in this 
business in this State and are in a position to make 
safe and profitable investments, 

Interest payable semi-annually. 
satisfactory security in all cases. 

Serd to us for **Investor’s Guide.” 


JOHN D. KNOX, & CO. Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas‘ 


ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


Doctor Johnson’s Health Lifts only cost $30. 
They are on exhibition and for sale at the Congrre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston. The Lift 
isa neat, portable parlor ornament; alittle beauty 
and a complete Gymnasium in itself. 


JOHN SULLY, AGENT, 
216 





Ample and 





Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts. Boston 





TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. @80a 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid, Montrom Masvractcaine Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


_ 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


The twenty-fith Academic year begins Aug. 
Sist. For tadies anv genticmen, $6t for buard 
Courses Common er per term of J3 weeks, 
ofstudy. Commercial, Scientific, Classical, Eclec- 
tic, College preparatory, and Protessiona) prepara- 
tory,orthe student may select any three studies. 
Higher tuition to clergymen’s families and to those 
intending to be ministers, one-third discount. For 
self-boarders, good and accessible rooms with 
aaenr furniture at $5, per term. Students admit- 
ted at any time p oportionately. Fifteen teachers. 


AGENTS FIND THAT THE FULL HISTORY 


orthewondertul MOODY & SANKE 


in Great Britain and America is a success every- 
where. All want it—rich or poor, From 5 to 
books a day’s work. I is the only complete work 

ublished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 

RAYER-MEeTING TALKS. Sapkey’s Adaresses, 
and everything of interest. Has 643 pages, steel- 
portrait, and 12 engravings. Price $2, Address 
H. 8S. GUODSPEED & CU., 14 Barclay Street, 
New York. 216 





termsfree. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
148 





Superb brick buildings. 


Twenty years of pros- 
perity. 


Address forcataloguesor rooms: 
JOS. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, 
4 N.Y. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), Mass, 


An atiractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 
penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi 
ology. English literature, lectures on ART MUSIC 
ETC, Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
a college preparatory course, 

Number of boarders limited; early applisation 
is therefore necessary to secure places. Adress 

186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





perday athome. Samples worth g1 
tree. STINSON & Co.Portland,Maine 


$5 to $2 


MALE AND FEMALE 
AGENT Everywhere, to handle WANTED 
the Patent Crown Self-Closing Inkstand. Sells 
itself at sight wherever ink is used, Profits ime 
mense. Sample75cens. Address A. H.SINGER, 
438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1% 








GENTS should write for Agency for new bock by 


Ann EKhza 


BRIGHAM’ 





bie system of Tustrated Ct tth 








DrewTheologicalSeminary, 


The next term of the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary will commence on Thursday, September 2!st. 
For catalogues and all special information, address 

Jd. F. HURST, D. D. 


218 Madison, New Jersey. 





ORWICH University Scientific and Military 


School, Nerthfield, Yt. Address Prof, 
CHARLES DOLE, 222 


GANNETTINSTITOTE Fs: YOUN LADIES 


Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In In- 
struction, Location, etc., unsurpassed by any 
American Female College. The ? year will be- 
gin Weduesday, September 27, 1876, Pamt'y pupils 
enjoy all !be comforts and advantages of a pleasant 
and cultivated home. 

For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Bostun, 
Mass. 230 








Chauncy-Hall School, 


259--265 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
The Forty-ninth Year begins September 13. 





The Schoo! tucludes KINDERGARTEN, PREPARA- 
TORY and UrpPer DEPARTMENTS, arrangements 
for SPECIAL STUDENTS, and a POST-GRADUATE 
or ACUVANCED COURSE, all of which, at any stage, 
are open to pupils of both sexes. A complete 
education may thus be received, iu preparation tor 
business, coliege, or scientific schools. 

An excetient Gymnasium is open to the scholars, 
and MILITARY DRILL is partof the course, The 
new school building is in an open and healthy situ- 
ation, in the mist of the most refining influences, 
and two years’ experience bas shown it to be per- 
Jectiy warmed and ventilated, and thorvughly 
adapted to its purpose. 

*,* Tne Principals may be consulted at the school- 
house on Wednesdays in August, and daily on and 
after Wednesday, Sent, 6, from 9 to Lo’clock. hx- 
aminations for classification will take place Sept. 
lland 12. Catalogues may be had at the book-store 
ot A. WILLIAMS & Uo., 273 Washington Street, 
at THOS, GROOM & CO.. 52 State St., or by mail. 

230 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


No. 75. Two Meanueles, 382 stops, $1,500, 


No. 81. One Manuele, 17 stops, $1,000. 
No. 82. Two Manueles, 24 stops, $1.200. 
No. 84. One Manuele, 8 stops, $400. 
No. 85, One Manuele, 8 stops, $500, 
No. 8. One Manuele, 4 stops, $150. 


For Particulars apply to 
B.& G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
180 eow BOSTON. 


BEREAN SERIES 


— or — 


Sunday-School Lessons. 





THIRD QUARTER. 

The 34 quarter of the Series for 1876 is 12 Les- 
sons in the Life of Solumon. 

Those who wish to begin now may subscribe for 
8, or 6 months. 

BEREAN LEAF— 5% cents per year, 

SUNDAY¥-SCHOOL JOURNAL —55 cts. per year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER — 2% cts. per year. 

LEAF CLUSTER — $1.00 per quarter. 

SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY—5Scts. per quarter. 

NORMAL CLASS MAGAZINE — $1.50 per year, 
at the same rates for less than a year. 

THE BEST HELPS. 
WHEDON'S COMMENTARY — Vol.4,onthe Old 
Testament. Kings to Esther. Price $2.50. 
WHEDON'S COMMENTARY —on Acts, for the 
Lessons of 4th Quarter — $1.75 per vol. 

LESSON COMPEND — Brief notes for the whole 
year by J. L. Hurlbut, 60 cents. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 


200 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





BOSTON Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION 
Employment Bureau, 


Corner Tremont and Eliot Street, 


(Entrance 68 Eliot St.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED for young men In Stores, 
Counting- Room, Offices, etc., and especially in the 
Country, on Ge Uemen’s Places. Reference furn- 
ished by reliable men. Apply in person or bv let- 
ter to -K. GRAY, Sup’t. 234 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THERE were twenty-five traveling Meth- 





odist preachers, and 4,921 Methodist mem- 
bers in America. Now there are nineteen 
thousand traveling preachers — about twen- 
ty-five thousand local preachers, and more 
than three millions of members, holding 
the largest denominational Church property 
in the country, and sending missionaries 
to the four quarters of the world. The 
like progress was never known before 
How it has been effected is an interesting 
questiou, which Dr. Porter’s late ** Com- 
prehensive History ” clear- 
ly and authoritatively answers. It also 
gives the marvelous history of Methodism, 
in all other parts of the world, since its 
beginning in 1739. 

Let it be read by every Methodist this 
CENTENNIAL YEAR. Published by Hircu- 
Price $1 75, the cheap- 
est volume in the market. 

For Sale by 
J.P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ENANGLED SLATE 


MANT| Se PAR| OR 


cock & WALDEN. 
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UGG. 


T BOSTON. 
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VISITING CARD 


ble, Damask, etc., sent to any address for 45 cents 
and stamps. Agents Wanted. BUNKER HILL 





50 elegant Printed 





* Cards. Snowflake, Mar- } 


free to ail. Aaaress cearest office of 
Giirnain d OOe Hartiord, Ct,Chicego, IL,Ciacieaall; 
wa i70 


NTED $15.00 for 5 years,ona farm 
WA s worth $4,800; $3,000 for 

years on city property worth $9,000; $5.0 on city 
property worth $2000, all by the first or tenth o 
July. Allatl0 per cent, interest payable semi- 
avpnually at your post-oflice. T. A. GOODWIN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 218 


double their money selling “ Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr, Chase’s Print- 
ing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
228 











10 FOR és Magnificent Chro- 
e mos. 234 feet long, 24 
colors, for $1.00, 7.00 per dozen. * The Wise Vir- 


gin,” * Beatrice.” * Snow Storm,” etc. Send $1.00 
for Sample, sat sfaction guaranieed, Chromos of 
all kmads. New style, 9xi!. Catalogue free. J. 
LATHAM &CO., Art Publishers, 419 Washe- 
ington Street, Buston Mass, 186 





The Bible for Bible Teachers. 


Go to your bookseller and ask him for the “Bible 
for Bible Teachers” with Eyreand Spottiswoodes’ 
imprint. They are furnished in three sizes, and 
at prices from $1.55 wp to $8.00 — ail alike 
as to matter, the only difference being in size and 
stvle of binding. There is no reasovu wby any Sun- 
day-school or Bible Teacher should aby longer be 
witbout the BEST. 
Ask for a descriptive circular. If the books can- 
not be furnished to \ou at home. drop a postal card 
P T, YOUNG & CO., 
ew York. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Pa- 


to 
Cooper Union, 
234 





per in the World. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, WES- 
LEYAN BUILDING, 
26 Bromfield Street, Roston, Mass. 


A. 8, WEED, Publisher, 





0 


BRADFORD E. PEIRCE, LHiitor. 
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2 All stationed preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 


0 


Price $2.50, Payable in Advance. 


Postage 20 cents per year. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England, 

It contains an average of Forty-two columns e@ 
reading matter each week. 

The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 
In every number may be found a summary of 
religious news, from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world. 
Carefully prepared and elaborate notes on the 
Sunday-school Lessons published m each issue, 
This alone is worth the price of the paper. 
Allother depa:tments of tue paper supplied with 
original and fresh mavter. 


-—o-—- — 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date following the 
name indicates the year and month, to which it ts 
paid, 
ments made, the subscriber should Lotify the Pub- 


If the date does not correspond with pay- 


lisher immediately. 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stopa 
paper, or change its direction, should be very par- 
ticular to give the name of the pust-office to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to which 
they wisb it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it from the 
post-office is not a proper noticeto stopit, Persons 
wishing to discontinue their paper should write 
to the office of publication and say so; but 
should be very careful to forward amount due, for 
a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 
may be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid, 

2" Communications which we are unable to 
publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are enclosed, It is generally 
useless to make this request at any subsequent 
tlme. Articles are frequently rejected which, if 
condensed into half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into the 
waste -basket at once, unread, 

Articles are paid for only when this is expressly 
stipulated. 





oO 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





First Insertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents. 


Each continued insertion,....... i 

Three months, 13 insertions .... ** “, 2.” 

Six months, 26.........ceseeeeee ” ma 

Twelve months, 52 - Pr Se RR re 

Busivess Notices,........+.++.- ong = of 

DRORGTEE peo ccccccsscceteccceoccsecc baad - we * 
ou 





ew” No Advertisement published for less 
than one dollar. 

ta No Advertisement will be taken with- 
out a personal inspection by us of the copy. 
@ Cuts will only be taken by special arrange- 
ment. 


ALONZO 8. WEED, 


Publishing Agent, 
36 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 





cwpar Scmoors wanting any kind of 
upplies will do well to send to me. 
for Bunday School Workers, 160 texts froca 
cripture under 16 divisions. Saw? Pass, 
end to Bean. Buvra, Birect, Bostome 
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DOWNER’S OIL gf 
50.000.000 ; 
0 GALLS SOLD 


IN 2O YY EARS? 





i 
HE See aete WORT 


AND BESTIN THE WORLD. 





— 4 Liverty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on 
the paper sent every week, and the date fol- 
lowing the name indicates the year, month, 
and day to which it is paid. If this date 
does not correspond with payments made, 
the subscriber should notify the Publisher 
immediately. 


Postmasters and subscribers wishing to 
stop a paper, or change its direction, should 
be very particular to give the name of the 
post-office to which it has been sent, as well 
as the one to which they wish it sent. 


To return a paper, or refuse to take it 
from the post-office is not a proper notice to 
stop it. Persons wishing to discontinue 
their paper should write to the office of pub- 
lication and say so; but should be very care- 
ful to forward amount due, for a subscriber 
is legally holden as long as the paper may 
be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid. 


Xa” Communications which we are una- 
ble to publish will be returned to the writer, 
if the request to do so is made at the time 
they are sent, and the requisite stamps are 
enclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent time. Arti- 
cles are frequently rejected which, if con- 
densed into balf their space, we might be 
glad to use. Anonymous communications 
go into the waste-basket at once, unread. 


Articles are paid for only when this is ex- 
pressly stipulated. 


. pons 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1876. 

















FIFTEEN MONTHS 


For Only $2.50, and 20cts. addi- 
tional for Postage. 


New subscribers, who will forward 


their names BETWEEN THIS AND Oc- 
TOBER Ist, shall have the paper the 
BALANCE OF THE YEAR FREE! ! 
Andon the payment of their subscrip- 
tion it will be dated January 1, 1878. 

This offer is made with the ex- 
pectation of adding to our list a 
large number of NEW NAMES. 

We wish most earnestly to appeal 
to every Methodist minister to make 
the offer known to his people at once. 

Do not, brethren, allow the mat- 
ter to be delayed. 

There is not, probably, a Church 
in New England where there could 
not be obtained many new subscrib- 
ers by a little special effort. 

Also, bear in mind that the interests 
of the paper are largely in your hands. 
We send out no special agents, 
and IF yOU FAIL TO GIVE IT YOUR 
ATTENTION, it is entirely neglected. 

Be kind enough to announce our 
offer to your congregations wiTH- 
OUT DELAY. 

Also, make arrangements for can- 
vassing the Church and Society. If 
it is not possible for you to give it 
your personal attention, select some 
suitable person to do so. 

Lists of subscribers will be for- 
warded very soon to each preacher 
in charge; and, in the mean time, 
we hope arrangements will be made 
for a thorough canvass of every 
Church and Society. 

It often happens, in sending out 
lists, that the names of some sub- 
scribers are omitted. This is occa- 
sioned by there being more than one 
If the sub- 
scriber’s post-office address is not 


post-office on a charge. 


the same as the minister’s, of course 
we have noway of knowing that they 
are members of his parish. When 
names are omitted, please inform us, 
and they will be forwarded at once. 

According to the new postage law, 
publishers are obliged to collect 
postage. Subscribers are relieved 
of the trouble of paying postage at 
the office where the paper is deliver- 
ed, as formerly, but it is to be sent 
to the publisher in advance. 

We sincerely hope that every 
preacher will call the attention of his 
people to this subject, and urge upon 
those who do not take Zion’s HeraLp 
the importance of doing so. 

And let every reader of this paper 
recommend it to his neighbor who 
may not be a subscriber. 

Persons wishing to subscribe, and 
not finding it convenient topay now, 
can forward their names immediately 
(that they may have the full benefit 
of our offer), and send the money 
between this and January Ist. 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A GREAT UPLIFT. 

That is what the Church needs at this 
hour, a great uplift and a divine inspi- 
ration, She is in a hopeful condition. 
Despite the challenges of doubt, she en- 
joys the respect of the world. The 
purer forms of Christianity are rapidly 
growing. None of her institutions are 
weakening. The moral element within 
the Church preserves its membership, 
as a rule, from immorality. The lapses 
from virtue are the exceptions, and the 
sensation occasioned by any public 
scandal on the part of a Christian pro- 
fessor, shows both the sensitiveness of 
the conscience among the members of 
religious bodies, and the rareness of the 
event. Neither the Church nor the 
world have become so used to such 
events as to cease being surprised at 
their occurrence. The business moral- 
ity of the world, although much below 
the Christian standard, is publicly tested 
and measured by it. However person- 
ally popular a man may be, however 
high in position, if he commits open 
breaches upon the ethical canons of 
the Christian Revelation, there is vital 
faith enough in the community to cast 
him down from his social throne, and to 
add public reprobation to legal punish- 
ment. Just now a great party is brought 
into serious jeopardy because many of 
its leaders have opposed themselves by 
their selfish and vicious acts to the 
quickened moral conscience of the com- 
munity. 

But, with all this, the Church has not 
sufficient grasp upon the world to give 
religious interests a predominance over 
secular. She cannot crowd her sanctu- 
aries. She is not felt with much power 
in the highways and dark places of sin 
in our cities. Her congregations are 
not converted; her children are not 
early brought into her fellowship; she 
has not a constant evangelizing prog- 
ress among the populations where she 
stands as the light and hope of the 
world. Tens of thousands of sermons 
are preached without converting a sin- 
ner or inspiring a saint. An amazing 
amount of direct agency, of organized 
instrumentality, of extraordinary meas- 
ures, is exerted without much manifest 
result. In the great body of our relig- 
ious services there is but a slight ap- 
pearance of moral power, and no great 
effort seems to be requisite on the part 
of unconverted persons to resist the for- 
mal persuasions to a religious life. 


There are hundreds and even thou- 

sands of earnest and devout Christians 
in the land; but in some sense they 
seem to be almost a class by themselves. 
They have their special services. They 
meet in great congregations to enjoy 
protracted opportunities for mutual 
conference and help. They do not for- 
bid, but earnestly seek, the presence 
and spiritual concurrence of others, yet 
they do not gain it. The result seems 
to be, that, throughout the Churches, 
there are little handfuls of godly men 
and women who confer often together 
and take great comfort in each other’s 
society, while the vast body of the 
Christian membership remains unaffect- 
ed by their fervor or their faithfulness. 
Many of these persons exhibil great el- 
evation and purity of life; great dead- 
ness to the world, and extraordinary 
spiritual apprehension of the presence 
and favor of God. They stand as a 
kind of ideal illustration of the possibil- 
ities of grace, but of a condition of life 
esteemed neither possible nor practica- 
ble for average Christians. Indeed, in 
many instances, their experierces are 
esteemed morbid rather than natural, 
or, at best, a special gift of God, rather 
than an ordinary example of Christian 
life and enjoyment. 
In some instances, late evangelists 
have been eminently honored in their 
public efforts in great centres of popu- 
lation. ‘They have gathered immense 
masses of people. Large numbers of 
Christians have flocked to their services 
and have been greatly revived by the 
animated exercises of these extraordi- 
nary means of grace. Hundreds of per- 
sons, some of them fairly miracles of 
spiritual power, have been converted to 
God. But the same result has followed 
in these instances. Limited portions 
of local Churches only have been affect- 
ed. The great body has remained un- 
moved, so that after the most success- 
ful of their meetings have closed, cer- 
tain cool and calculating ministers, 
looking around, and not giving, per- 
haps, sufficient weight to general re- 
sults, have asserted, what was doubt- 
less true, that in the great body of the 
Churches there were no apparent evi- 
dences of the spiritual awakening kin- 
dled by the evangelists; and, indeed, 
that the lively sensation they occasioned 
by their immense gatherings had ren- 
dered the ordinary services of the 
Churches somewhat insipid, and had 
scattered rather than increased worship- 
ing congregations. This is really the 
reason why a higher estimate is not 
placed upon the united services of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Unless the pastors are personally alive, 
and earnestly follow up their large and 
lively union gatherings, the average lo- 
cal meetings will lose attraction rather 
than gain by such occasional services. 


Now what is needed is something 
more general and much more powerful. 
The Church requires a fresh and strong- 
er grasp upon the world. The tide 
that now flows the wrong way needs to 
be turned by a Divine Hand that it may 
roll towards the altars of God’s house. 
The whole Church needs a baptism — 
pulpit, pews, singing-galleries and Sun- 
day-school. The air is heavy and 
worldly ; it needs to be purified by a 
powerful breath from on high. These 
slight religious movements, which serve 
barely to replace the inroads of death 
upon the Church, are worthy of al! the 
endeavors out of which they are born, 
but the world will never be saved by 
them: The meetings which are now 
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planned for the opening of the new year 
will be of no more lasting or profound 
or general service to this city and vicin- 
ity, than the meetings in New York 
were to it, without a more pronounced 
divine element entersintothem. What 
was there, in the arresting of the great 
tides of life in that metropolis, that 
manifested the presence and the power 
of God? When the revival in 1857 oc- 
curred, the hand of God touched every 
portion of that city, and theatres were 
thronged on week-days to hear the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the noon- 
day meetings which have lasted until 
the present time were established. Now, 
this isourwant. We need the presence 
and blessing of the Holy Spirit more 
than the agency of Moody and Sankey. 
This may be secured long before the 
tabernacle is completed, or the devoted 
evangelists enter the city. The Com- 
forter waits upon the hangering and 
thirsting prayers of the Church. To 
call generally upon God in the persist- 
ent use of the appropriate and long- 
honored means of grace, is the most 
hopeful measure to secure what the 
Christian Church and the world need 
above everything beside. 





TRUTH AND FICTION. 

The Servian struggle with the Turk 
is about at a close for the present, and 
as we look back over the two months, 
or less, that it has lasted, we find it 
more difficult than ever, in these East- 
ern complications,to separate truth from 
fiction. One thing only is clear, the 
diplomacy of the Great Powers has 
again brilliantly displayed its art in 
still maintaining the siatus quo, by so 
guiding the course of events that the 
most unwished-for result has become 
reality. To all appearances the Turk 
will now be stronger and more over- 
bearing than ever in his treatment of 
the Danubian provirces. 

The great problem in the whole story 
yet remains, that of separating truth 
from fiction. What is true, and what is 
false? At the commencement of these 
troubles, now almost two years ago, 
an early peace was promised, whereas 
the strife between the Slavs and the 
Turks continued to increase in bitter- 
ness; and again, the struggle would at 
most be local, whereas it has in reality, 
during its continuance, involved all the 
nationalities of the region except the 
Greeks. Allthe battles have the for- 
tunate faculty of helping both parties 
to glorious victories, and if they had 
lasted a few weeks longer, both armies 
would have been consumed to the last 
man. These exaggerated or absolutely 
false stories have become so common, 
that the world has hardly known what 
to believe ; and in the popular mind the 
whole affair has approached that of a 
farce, while thoughtful men have await- 
ed in suspense the final end to know 
the real condition of the strife. 

This falsification has been mainly 
produced, on the one hand, by the 
leaders of the Slavonian journals, and 
on the other by the Turkish bulletins. 
But these Turks are awkward in the 
accounts of their battles; they simply 
falsify results, but are not inventive. 
The Slavonian journals are far ahead 
of them in the art of fiction, for they 
announce victories before the battles 
have been fought; they have assured 
us again and again that Tschernaieff — 
the ** great commander” — nad ground 
the Turkish armies to powder, and so 
filled the Danube with corpses that the 
mill-wheels were obstructed by the 
bodies of dead soldiers. And they re- 
peat the oft-told story of Joan of Arc, 
in the Bulgarian maid: that seized a 
red flag with one hand, while she raised 
the cross with the other, and, thus pan- 
oplied, incited the hitherto timid peas- 
antry to battle and victory. 

And now that the struggle is evi- 
dently drawing to a close, with the 
Slavonians utterly defeated, it is quite 
surprising tu see the inventive power 
of the correspondents of Slavonian 
journals. They are already fully in- 
formed as to the intent and purposes 
of the Porte, and are confident that it 
will not be allowed to gather the fruits 
of its victory. Neither Servia nor Mon- 
tenegro will submit to curtailment of 
power, and the entire independence of 
both the provinces is the only condition 
on which they will accept the peace 
that is foreed upon them. The Porte 
will not even be allowed to collect the 
costs according to the usages of war, 
one of the first of which is indemnity 
from the conquered party. At most, a 
Turkish garrison will be permitted to 
settle in Belgrade, to be on hand to pre- 
vent future risings. 

But they leave us quite in the dark 
respecting the result of all these doings. 
The war was declared in the beginning 
to be a voleanic outbreak of long-sup- 
pressed indignation on the part of the 
provinces of the region, all of which 
would unite in the uprising against the 
Turkish oppressors. But, on the con- 
trary, the other provinces have shown 
but little sympathy, and given no aid; 
and even Servia and Montenegro have 
not held well together, and are now 
contending asto the way of bringing 
the futile struggle to aclose. We are 
sorry to see the accusation, from ap- 
parently reliable sources, that the re- 
bellion of these two States was arti- 
ficially nurtured, and was not the spon- 
taneous work of the people. Had it 
been spontaneous, or even sustained by 
half the Slavonians of the Danubian 
valley, it would have flamed up with 
mighty power. 

In the course of the conflict neither 
of the leaders appears to have gained 
much credit. Prince Milan, of Servia, 
who commenced the fight with such 
high-sounding phrases, seems to ‘have 
been extremely jealous of Nicholas of 
Montenegro, and the latter would seem 
\o have had his own glory, rather than 





the success of his caase, uppermost in 





mind. The great object of the insur- 
rection was to form a Panslavistic union 
of all the Slavs in the Turkish prov- 
inces, of which both princes seem anx- 
ious to be declared the head, and this 
was to be gained by intrigue rather 
than by free expression of the will of 
the whole nation. This war seems to 
be against the Turks primarily, with a 
view finally of turning it against the 
Austrians, so far as their Slavonian 
provinces are concerned ; and the proc- 
lamations of all the leaders had a ten- 
dency this way, beginning with that of 
Prince Milan, of Servia. It is, in short, 
a movement inspired by Russia, and 
feared by Austria on account of its 
Slavonic peoples, and by the Hunga- 
rians on account of their hatred of the 
whole race. 

Had the Servians conquered, and 
driven the Turks from Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, they would next have ex- 
pelled them from Bulgaria, and then 
raised the standard against all the ene- 
mies of the Slavonians, whick would 
have brought on a bitter conflict be- 
tween them and both Hungary and 
Austria; and this peculiar and trouble- 
some complication is the cause of all 
the misfortunes of the entire locality. 

Now, we are in no sympathy with the 
Turk, and would like to see him driven 
out of Europe; and if balfthe accounts 
of his atrocities in Bulgaria are true, he 
should be crushed by the civilized 
world. But we see no good sense in 
jumping from the frying-pan into the 
fire. Let Russia obtain these provinces 
through the false cry of sympathy for 
the Servians and others, and she would 
soon erect a second Russia on the Dan- 
ube that would not confine itself to con- 
trolling the Turk, but would also prove 
a barrier to the spread of Protestant 
civilization eastward. The whole re- 
gion isto be the arena, before long, ot 
a great struggle between eastern and 
western culture and interests. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our great and critical Conference at 
Nottingham has come and gone. It is 
destined to be a memorable one; in 
some respects, perhaps, the most mem- 
orable in history. The town of Not- 
tingham isa fair and comely city, set 
in as beautiful a frame of parks, foli- 
age, recreation and nursery grounds, 
as is to be seen in England. !t is also 
historically important and interesting, 
having figured prominently in more 
than one political and national crisis; 
but I must not turn my simple letter 
into a hand-book for tourists, or a to- 
pographical dictionary. It is a large 
and influential Methodist centre;  to- 
gether with Derby and Leicester, it 
may be said to dominate and influence 
east midland Methodism. We have 
four or five large, handsome and com- 
modious chapels there, besides several 
smaller ones; and our members include 
several lace and hosiery manufactur- 
ers, besides a full proportion of the 
shopkeeping class of society. The 
Conference was held in Halifax Place 
chapel — a very handsome building in- 
ternally, seating some fifteen hundred 
people, but objectionable {for Confer- 
ence purposes because of the huge 
warehouses which closely surround it, 
and hem it in, making proper ventila- 
tion almost impossible; and also be- 
cause there is no internal communica- 
tion between the basement story (con- 
taining vestries, school-rooms, ete.,) 
and the chapel itself. The weather 
was fearfully hot, and the closeness 
and offensive smells anything but 
agreeable. Yet Nottingham must be 
a healthy town; for, in spite of the 
above-named great disadvantage, I did 
not hear of any case of illness among 
some six or seven hundred men. 

The Conference met a warm and 
most hearty welcome. Early in the 
preceding week, the mayor and sher- 
iff of the town waited upon the presi- 
dent and other members of the station- 
ing committee, bidding them welcome 
to the town, and inviting the Confer- 
ence to attend a soirée in the Mechanic's 
Hall. This invitation was duly laid 
before the Conference, and was very 
cordially accepted. The meeting was 
a great success. A large and brilliaat 
company had been invited to meet the 
ministers, and ‘altogether some four- 
teen or fifteen hundred guests partook 
of the mayoral and shrieval hospitali- 
ties. It was a bright and refreshing 
oasis in the midst of Conference heat, 
routine and toil. 

Another most pleasant episode oc- 
curred during the Conference. Rev. 
Canon Morse, vicar of St. Mary’s, in- 
vited the Conference to attend a spe- 
cial service to be held in this church at 
a convenient hour on the Conference 
Sunday. The Conference could not, 
in its corporate capacity, accept the in- 
Vitation, but it passed a hearty vete of 
thanks to the worthy Canon, and in- 
formed him that doubtless many mem- 
bers of its body would attend. In fact, 
about two hundred were present; and, 
after service, Mr. Morse invited them 
to tea—an act of hospitality without 
precedent in the Church of England. 
A delightful and profitable hour was 
spent between the afternoon and even- 
ing services. Canon Morse is a man 
of unusually broad and liberal spirit. 
He is strictly evangelical, but seems to 
be entirely free from the prejudices, 
and above the clerical arrogance, 
which distinguish too many of his 
brethren. These two episodes will 
long be remembered to the credit of 
the worthy citizens of Nottingham. 

The question as to who should be the 
occupant of the presidential chair 
awakened unusual and most lively in- 
terest. Upto the very eve of Confer- 
ence, it had been almost assumed that 
Rev. W. B. Pope, one of our late rep- 
resentatives to your General Confer- 
ence, would be elected; and, had he 
been present, no doubt he would have 


been chosen by a large majority. But, 
on his return from his mission to you, 
he found himself under the necessity of 
obtaining medical advice. The result 
was a formal and very explicit written 
declaration that he must not undertake 
any special responsibility or work — 
least of all, sach heavy responsibility and 
work as are devolved upon our presi- 
dent. Mr. Pope yielded to this coun- 
sel, and was absent from the Conference 
. -influenced, in the judgment of those 
who should know him test, not only by 
the medical opinion, but by the most 
decided opposition to the scheme of 
lay representation prepared for the 
consideration of the Conference by the 
special committee. Some four hundred 
ministers, out of perhaps seven hundred 
present, constituted this year the elect- 
ive body ; and these,by Mr. Pope’s with- 
drawal, were suddenly called upon, so 
to speak, to improvise a president. Mr. 
Alexander McAulay stood next on the 
list to the successful candidate last year, 
and, of course, he had many supporters 
this year. Those who would have 
voted for Mr. Pope were divided be- 
tween Dr. Rigg and Rev. Samuel 
Coley, theological tutor at Headingley 
College. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain whether of the two latter had the 
larger number of supporters; and, as 
the friends on either side were resolute 
to stand by the man of their choice, a 
coalition became impracticable. The 
result was, as might be anticipated, a 
very divided vote. In the end, Mr. 
McAulay obtained one hundred and 
forty-six votes; Dr. Rigg, 137; Mr. 
Coley, 126. The entire number of votes 
sent up was four hundred and twenty- 
two; so that our new president was 
chosen by some six, more than one- 
third of the whole number voting. 
This was felt to be an awkward state 
of things, and I heard many express 
an opinion in favor of your principle 
which, as I understand, requires an ab- 
solute majority in such a case. How- 
ever, we have not that principle; but 
we have what answers just as well, the 
brotherly feeling and frank and hearty 
loyalty which accepts the decision of a 
majority, however small, and rallies 
round the new president, by way of 
both congratulation and support. In 
the present instance, we have abun- 
dant reason to believe that the wishes 
of the majority were overruled by 
divine wisdom, and that God has 
given us, in Mr. McAulay, the man for 
the time and the place. 


The new president is an eminently 
godly man; and his godliness is of an 
especially fervent and communicative 
type. This was felt almost from the 
moment of his taking possession of 
the chair. Conference devotional ser- 
vices are always most impressive. They 
were intensely so this year. The con- 
versation on the work of God, and a 
prayer-meeting conducted by the presi- 
dent during the absence of the station- 
ing committee, will long be especially 
remembered as times of remarkable 
blessing and power. 

Mr. McAulay displayed qualities, with 
the possession of which he had been 
hardly credited. At all events, even 
his warm supporters did not expect 
to see them so conspicuously shown. 
He is naturally a sanguine, nervous, 
impulsive, and energetic man; and, 
looking forward to the serious discus- 
sions impending, a good many were 
anxiously wondering how he would deal 
with the Conference, when burning and 
exciting questions were sub lite. It was 
soon evident that, whatever might be 
the natural gifts or defects of the presi- 
dent, he was under especial divine in- 
fluence and guidance. For my own 
part, I have never seen the chair more 
worthily or efliciently occupied. The 
calmness, dignity, self-control, and ab- 
solutely cvlorless impartiality shown 
by the president, were truly wonder- 
ful, and drew forth many an expression 
of thankfulness to God. 

Your ENGLIsH CORRESPONDENT. 

London, Aug. 24, 1876. 

[The graphic account of the great debate 


on Lay Representation will appear next 
week. — Ep. HERALD.] 





Editorial Notes. 

The triangular political struggle in Massa- 
chusetts is now fairly opened, and he must 
have a very profound insight into future 
probabilities,who dares to prophesy what the 
result will be. The Republican party pre- 
sents its last year’s ticket — the present oc- 
cupants of office. There could not be truer 
or purer men politically or morally than the 
majority, certainly, of those whose names 
will be found on this ticket. Governor Rice 
isa Christian gentleman, an accomplished 
business man, a man of long public experi- 
ence, a scholar and an orator of fine address. 
Unfortunately, for a unanimity of senttment 
in his favor among honest and hearty Repub- 
licans, Gov. Rice stands as the declared rep- 
resentative of legislative enactments upon 
one of the most important moral questions of 
the day, which thousands of conscientious 
men in the State cannot approve, but must 
oppose, from the deepest convictions, with 
all their power and in every practicable 
form. The party, as a party, in its platform, 
declines expressing any opinion upon the 
subject other than to intimate tbat equally 
thoughtful and sincere men differ in their 
judgment as to the wisest modes to save the 
State and its citizens from the wretched con- 
sequences of intemperance. The great 
trouble is, that this ignoring of the subject is, 
after all, the most effectual opposition to any 
effective progress in reforming the evil. 

The result will be, that the third party, 
now formally organized with Mr, Baker and 
Dr. Eddy at its head, will make, this year, a 
very manifest and serious impression upon 
the Republican vote; because, significantly 
enough, and much to its credit in this re- 
spect, this class of moral reformers have, 
heretofore, acted largely in harmony with 





this party. Many will, probably, follow the 


same course they pursued last year, changing 
the head of the ticket, and voting the re- 
mainder as a conscientious protest against 
the voluntary disregard of the deep and loud- 
ly expressed desires of thousands of constitu. 
ents. 

But another serious disturbing element is 
the remarkable nomination of Charles Fran- 
cis Adams by the Democratic party. Many, 
doubtless, will vote from personal considera- 
tions fer one so honored by descent and by 
a noble life. But in all this work of voting, 
while there may be sometimes a wide choice 
as to the personal character and abilities of 
men, it is never to be forgotten that parties 
and not individuals decide State and Federal 
policy; and while men may be relied upon, 
great party necessities or pledges override 
individual convictions, as we have had sad 
enough evidence in the past. Let us enter 
into the great discussion soberly but earnest- 
ly, conscientiously and prayerfully, and may 
“God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
cbusetts” from any action perilous to her- 
self or to the Republic. 





We read with amazement an essay by Col. 
Robert Tansill, of Manassas, Va., published 
in the local papers of the State upon “ The 
Negro and His Peculiar Admirers.” It is 
evidently written from conviction, and ex- 
hibits excellent temper; but it is the nar- 
rowest, most extravagant, and remarkable 
outpouring of ignorance and prejudice that 
ever fell under our eyes as coming from a 
person of ordinary cultivation. He gravely 
declares that the difference between the black 
man and the white is not a matter of civili- 
zation or education, but of nature, and is as 
broad as between the “‘ eagle and buzzard,” 
the “‘ dog and the hyena;” and “‘ we are ad- 
monished by God,” he says, “ against the 
danger of being ‘unequally yoked.’” As 
the “tiger does not lose his savage nature 
by being removed from his wild haunts and 
confined in a cage,” but when released ex- 
hibits all his “‘ savage characteristics, so also 
with the negro,” he affirms. ‘ Remove his 
wholesome subordination, restraint and 
fear, and he will soon exhibit his barbarous 
nature and instincts.” He declares that not 
a single negro in the world’s history has ever 
raised himself ‘‘above mediocrity in the 
arena of. intellect,” although “ thousands 
of millions of dollars have been expended 
by the white race upon him.” ‘ They 
have not produced even one great man or 
woman!” He thinks it requires no gift of 
prophecy to foretell “the horrors that will 
be enacted in this country if this pernicious 
negro element is permitied to continue to 
take part in the Federal and State govern- 
ments.” He affirms that no natural tender- 
ness or love for their masters kept the slaves 
from insurrection and bloody revenge dur- 
ing the late war, but simply the most cow- 
ardly fear and mental weakness. He does 
not think *‘ because the negro is barbarous ” 
that this is adequate reason for his being 
treated with cruelty or injustice, which is 
the most creditable thing the Colonel says 
in hisessay. He affirms that it ‘is always 
wise and good to be just!” a declaration 
with which he may challenge the civilized 
world with no fear of contradiction! He 
must, however, always be called “‘ negro” 
and not “ colored,” for the latter term is a 
** misnomer.” 

The Colonel has even a peculiar kind of 
pity for us at the North who sincerely hold 
to different views, and thus pathetically 
closes his essay :— 


**T love human progress so long as it is hu- 
man, but when it degenerates into vice and 
inhumanity, and converts us into miserable 
bastards of nature, I despise, I loathe it. 
Surely those who would thus corrupt and 
pervert human nature are all ‘ weakness in 
good, strong in all evil.’ But we should seek 
their reformation by facts and reason, and 
not by violent denunciation.” 


We are sorry to express our fear that 
even this well-meant effort to secure this end 
has failed in our instance. 





The Western Methodist (Church South), 
in accepting the result of the Fraternal 
Commissioners, interprets it in a much 
broader sense, doubtless, than the Commis- 
sioners themselves intended ; certainly, very 
different from the interpretation placed upon 
it by The Methodist last week. This is 
“absorption ” or “organic union;” and in 
such a condition of common Church mem- 
bership, where will our African M. E, 
brother find himself? 


** But— we say it thoughtfully and delib- 
erately —the logic of events, displayed in 
the action of the Joint Commission, de- 
mands the union of Northern Methodists in 
the South with the M. E. Church, South, 
and the union of Southern Methodists in the 
North with the M. E. Church. We leave 
out of view brethren, Northern and South- 
ern, on “the border,” as it used to be 
called, because their case was provided for 
in the division of 1844; and we leave out of 
view also the colored brethren, because 
those who were in the M. E. Church, 
South, have been settled in their own or- 
ganization. But, after these exceptions, we 
say that because encroachments, North and 
South, were and are based on facts and 
principles, or on misconceptions and preju- 
dices, all of which, by the action of the 
Joint Commission, have been set aside as 
without force, and because fraternity, not 
merely Christian, but Methodist fraternity 
—acommon membership “ in one Method- 
ist family ”— wherever experienced, must 
have its development and demonstration, it 
follows, of course, that ere long, though 
gradually, and yet as rapidly as human na- 
ture will yield to God’s grace, there can be 
in no one territory, either in our own coun- 
try, or in foreign missions, two annual 
Conferences; and there can be in no one 
city, town, or neighborhood, Churches, or 
societies, representing the two Methodisms. 
The continuance of “ aitar against altar” is 
impossible in the loving presence of frater- 
nity — in the light of the action of the Joint 
Commission — in the light of Methodism as 
it was, and as it will be, by the blessing of 
God. Certainly the action of the Joint 
Commission, if it means anything worthy of 
its origin and promise, says —as does also 
the genius of our holy religion, of “ Chris- 
tianity in earnest”—says to Southern 
Methodists in the North, unite with the M. 
E. Chureh, and says to Northern Method- 
ists in the South, unite with the M. E. 
Church, South. If this course be “‘a wise 
rule of settlement, where property is in 
contest,” as recommended by the Joint 





Commission, it is a wise rule of settlement 





where property is not .in contest — wiser in 
the latter than in the former case. But if 
we have given too large and liberal an in- 
terpretation to the action of the Commis- 
sioners, we must add that we are not satis- 
fied with that action.” 


> 
ee 


The political atmosphere rings with the 
sounds of reform, but it is evident the lead- 
ers have not penetrated to the root of the 
matter. The ouis think reform means to 
putthem in; the ins to secure the means of 
staying in. Both are mistaken in supposing 
our trouble can be much helped by politica) 
manipulation. The disease is inward and 
lies deep, requiring radical treatment. The 
corresponding editor of the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate speaks to the point. Let all 
the people north as well as south hear what 
he says: — 

“The reformation must begin with the 
people. As welltry to counteract a three 
months’ drought with street sprinklers — 
‘laying the dust,’ as they say — as to give us 
national reform by simply swapping rulers, 
Most of our political doctors are thorough- 
bred quacks. They treat symptoms— pre- 
scribing local lotions to cure pimples and 
blisters when the very blood is full of a dis- 
ease, and nothing short of a radical consti- 
tutional treatment can reach the trouble and 
save the patient. Bad politics are only 
symptoms — mere eruptions on the skin 
that tell of disease within. Reform must 
be; but tobe true reform, it must be reform 
of ourselves. This is discouraging to some 
people who imagine that there is some 
short cut out of the morass in which we 
find ourselves. But slow as the method is, 
there is no help for it—true reform is re- 
form of the people. Ifthe people by the 
help of God reform their morals, they wil! 
have reformed all else. 

‘* Partisans—perhaps deluded themselves, 
both Democratic and Republican — are tak- 
ing occasion, from the stagnation of busi- 
ness, the scarcity of money, and the arrest 
of enterprise, to delude the people as to 
the *“‘ bottom facts,” both as to causes and 
remedies. Our rulers deserve blame, no 
doubt—and they receive it without stint. 
Bad laws and bad government have had 
much to do with the deplorable state of our 
affairs. But the trouble is with the people 
themselves — with us all, more orless. We 
have not been wise in our generation, nor 
always honest. Our American methods of 
doing business — our over-trading, our ex- 
travagance, our grasping, speculating spirit 
—these things may explain the origin of 
our trouble. And much of it was inevita- 
ble, under any administration, after such 
a war as that which swept over and deso- 
lated so large a part of our territory for 
four wretched years. These things being 
so —if there is to be only a change of mas- 
ters — we will experience little change of 
condition. Extravagance, over-trading, un- 
der production, avariciousness, laziness and 
corruption, will work out their results 
under any administration, Democratic or 
Republican.” 








In nothing do we mistake so much as in 
the minute things of life. We are continu- 
ally straining after the great, but life, like 
nature, is made up of the littles. The ocean 
is composed of infinite drops; the broad uni- 
verse is only a mass of particles. So is hu- 
man life, not one or two grand things, but 
an infinite series of little, common, unimpor- 
tant things. Humble duties, joys, sorrows, 
cares and misfortunes crowd the record. 

You attempt some grand thing, and con- 
sole yourself on the virtue you would dis- 
play if such grand duties lay within your 
reach. That is all deception. The truest 
measure of our virtue is in the litile matters 
ofevery day. ‘He that is faithful in the 
least is faithful also in much,” is the pro- 
found rule of the Master Himself. The dis- 
ciple is to be judged by the cup of cold water 
given in the name of a disciple, rather than 
by the large donation or the onerous duty. 

The littles are possible to all. In what a 
sad conditions should we have been if hap- 
piness or heaven had been made to depend 
on the discharge of some grand duty! Only 
one man in a thousand would have been in 
a situation to doit. But these smaller mat- 
térs are open to us all, and they form the in- 
dispensable elements of life and duty. The 
few grand things that enter into our lives 
hinge and turn on the less conspicuous as 
on so many pivots. 

Weshbould be more concerned,then,to hus- 
band the littles than to possess the great. In 
the multiplied littles we have the great, 
Heaven is really lost or won by some little 
duty or neglect. 


ip 


Nothing is more evident than that, at the 
South, there are men of position and char- 
acter who heartily desire to see friendly re- 
lations between the Northern and Southern 
Methodist Churches. They do not sympa- 
thize with the violent, political or social, 
movements around them, of which the 
black man becomes a victim ; they would not 
personal'y join in the general ostracism of 
the friends of the colored man; they do not, 
indeed, concur in the views of Northern 
Christians as to the possibilities before him, 
but they would treat him kindly, and secure 
to him his rights; they do not accept or be- 
lieve the reports that fill our papers in refer- 
ence to his abuse and oppression, but esteem 
them either exaggerated or false statemeits; 
they seem to respond heartily to every word 
of fraternity, and to desire to remove the 
occasions for bitterness and misunderstan¢- 
ing. They speak out, some of them, like 4 
corresponding editor of a Southern official 
paper, with great plainness and emphasis. 
The great themes in reference to the freed- 
men discussion present themselves to our 
vision in a very different aspect than to them, 
and the facts upon which we generalize are 
almost absolutely diverse; but still Christian 
charity demands that we acknowledge 40 
honesty of conviction where it is so siucere- 
ly expressed. When we come nearer t0- 
gether it is more than possible that we may 
aid each other in reaching a mutual under- 
standing, so that we may agree to differ, if 
we can never harmonize our views. 








Perseverance is one of the most important 
laws of human endeavor. If labor conquers 
all things, the converse is as true that noth- 
ing worthy is achieved without labor. Io al! 
departments, especially the religious one; 
the best results attend only on persevering 
effort. The Gospel is slow in unfolding. 
Four thousand years were required in prep- 
aration, and now, after two thousand more, 
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the edges only of the world are fringed with 
light. 

This does not signify that the problem is a 
failure; only that it is so important as to re- 
quire time and to demand in us persever- 
ance. The Church has a difficult work to 
perform, and requires an indomitable spirit 
to hold on against all obstacles. We should 
take fresh courage when we remember that 
the solution depends not on us, but on God, 
and that He often succeeds in what we thought 
could not be a success ,and at times regarded 
by us as inopportune. ‘‘ Master, we have 
toiled all the night and have taken nothing, 
nevertheless at Thy word we let down the 
net,” was the voice of faith and courage. 
Never fail to ‘‘ try again.” The wood may 
be hard and the axe dull, but lay to with 
more strength, and God will give success. 
Call nothing impossible that lies in the direc- 
tion of divine promise or prophecy. 


The Christian Advocate of Sept. 7, con- 
tains a long, well-argued, and calm appeal 
of a committee consisting of Drs. Joseph 
Cummings, Daniel Curry and K. P. Jervis, 
appointed by the large minority of the Gen- 
eral Conference to address their brethren 
in the different Annual Conferences upon the 
Presiding Elder question, especially in ref- 
erence to the proposition now being submit- 
ted to them to change the restrictive rule in 
order to secure a slight modification in the of- 
fice. The appeal is written in excellent spir- 
it; and with a good show of reasonableness 
urges a negative action in the Conferences 
when the question comes up, because the 
course now proposed by the majority is in 
no sense an expression of the desire and 
opinion of those seeking a modification of the 
office, and because it hinders rather than 
helps the object had in view. They urge, 
also, the fact that such a procedure, in an 
indirect way, seeks to dispose of the great 
question still in debate (by a significant 
precedent), of the constitutionality of effect- 
ing the proposed change by the direct action 
of the General Conference itself, without 
reference to the Annual Conferences. Dr, 
Fowler attacks the positions of the appeal in 
a very vigorous editorial, and makes several 
good points; but weakens somewhat the 
force of his argument by the levity of his 
style, and his personal references to the men 
whose names are appended to the appeal, 
and to the motives of the large body whose 
representatives they are. It will not be by 
wit but by weight that this interesting and 
delicate question will be ultimately decided. 





We advertised a week since a good reed 
organ, as offered for sale. It has now been 
well disposed ef. Mrs. Harum Merrill, hav- 
ing put the instrument in fine order, has 
bestowed it upon the Bombay mission, es- 
tablished by Rev. William Taylor. It will 
go out with Rev. I. F. Row, and lead the 
songs of redeemed men and women near 
Mrs. Merrill has 
given a fine example of the wisest way of 
disposing of instruments where the players 
are no longer in their old homes, but have 
removed or gone to the mansion above. It 


will prove a solace to the bereaved thus to 
consecrate an instrument embalmed in holy 
memories. 


*Tndia’s coral strand.” 





Editorial Items. 

Bishop Foster has now perfected his ar- 
rangements for a residence amongus. As 
his family has been sadly broken up, Prof. 
Bowne, lately elected to the chair of philos- 
ophy in Boston University, will occupy the 
episcopal residence, 59 Rutland Street, and 
the Bishop will board with him. He re- 
quests that his correspondence be forward- 
ed to this address. He has left the city to 
be absent in attendance upon Western Con- 
ferences for about two months. 

Prof. Bowne and his family will be a 
great accession to our circles — social, relig- 
ious and intellectual. The Professor is still 
in his young manhood, but has already se- 
cured for himself a remarkable reputation 
as aclear and close thinker in the abstruse 
lines of modern philosophy. The upper 
classes in the College of Arts will enjoy at 
once the benefit of his inspiring instruc- 
tions. 





The sudden death of George Smith, the 
English Orientalist, which was announced 
by cable despatch last week, has brought to 
an unexpected close a most important work. 
Since the year 1873, under the patronage of 
the London Daily Telegraph, he has been 
engaged in explorations of Nineveh and the 
Euphrates valley. The very valuable re- 
sults of these explorations have been given, 
in part, to the world in his ‘*‘ Ancient His- 
tory from the Monuments” and the ** Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis” —the latter 
founded upon Chaldean legends which he 
himself had di scovered and interpreted, and 
which seemed to coincide singularly with 
the Mosaic history. Mr. Smith’s attention 
was first drawn, in 1866,to Assyrian stud- 
ies by the dise overy of an inscription among 
a collection of Assyrian remains in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Thenceforward, be became a 
diligent student of cuneiform inscriptions, 
recording his discoveries, from time to time, 
in the ‘* Transactions of the Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology.” He also published 
“ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,’’ 
and, in 1871, an important work, on the his- 
tory of Asshur-bani-pal, ‘*.which gave a new 
direction, and a new meaning, to the study 
of Oriental antiquities.’ Mr. Smith was 
about fifty-one years old at the time of his 
death, 





The Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky., 
Sends out as a supplement, a photographic 
copy, reduced one-bulf in length and breadtb, 
Of its first issue, Sept. 4, 1813, then bearing 
the title of The Religious Remembrancer. 
It was afterwards united with the Southern 
Religious Telegraph and took the name it 
now wears. Its publisher affirms that it 
was the first purely religious paper pub- 
lished inthecountry. We believe, however, 
this honor is disputed by the late Mr. Willis 
ofthe Boston Recorder. But it is an an- 
cient and honorable reeord which this paper 
enjoys. The size and arrangement shows 
the marvelous progress that has been made 
in the last sixty years, in the distribution of 
religious intelligence. The Observer is an 
able, eminently religious sheet, strongly but 
not offensively Southern, of the old school 
Presbyterian type. 

Rev. Dr. L. R. Thayer bas made his 
home for the present year at Newtonville, 
Mass, He has enjoyed a six months’ rest 
after along period of uninterrupted minis- 
terial service, and is now ready for any 
providential call to supply a pulpit in the 
temporary absence or sickness of the pas- 
tor, 








The public is in a fair way to become fa- 
miliar with the excellent citizens who are 
now put forth as candidates for her highest 
offices. We know not bow many lives are 
latent and patent of Gov. Hayes. We only 
know that Howells’ is still to come. But, in 
addition, the pencil of the artist, in count- 
less forms, is brought into requisition. By 
far the best engravings we have seen are 
those of Hayes and Wheeler engraved and 
published by the Continental Bank Note 
Company, of which Messrs. R. H. Curran 
& Co., 28 School Street, are the New Eo- 
gland publishers. They are fine, pure line 
engravings, in the highest fourm of the arr, 
admirable likenesses, and, indeed, uncom- 
monly good-looking and manly busts. 
About the best campuign documents, on the 
Republican side, are the portraits of the 
candidates, 





> 

Last Sabbath was an interesting day at 
Wellesley College. It was the Feast of In- 
gathering —the opening Sabbath of the 
term —and much account was made of it. 
The large platform,in the beautiful chapel, 
upon which stands the desk, was transform- 
ed into a bower of green-house palms, 
ferns, rare plants and flowers of various col- 
ors and rich odors. Rey. Mr. Pentecost, 
who officiated on the ocvasion, spoke as from 
the centre of a garden. Twelve young 
ladies opened the service of song with an 
impressive hymn, and the three hundred 
and twenty-five young ladies (for the insti- 
tution is more than filled; it being expected 
that the examinations for entrance will 
diminish the number to its normal capacity) 
united in the remaining exercises of wor- 
shipful song. Nearly two hundred visitors 
were present, filling the capacious gallery, to 
unite in the interesting services. The dis- 
course was appropriate, tender and persua- 
sive, upon the ever fresh theme —“ God is 
love;” and a hallowing and inspiring impres- 
sion seemed to be left upon the hundreds of 
young heads bending in worship together. 

In the evening Dr. Tourjée conducted a 
praise-meeting. 

The regular college classes are not yet 
large, but increase in size every year, while 
the eagerness of young women to avuil 
themselves of the remarkable facilities of 
this beautiful site, this school in a palace, 
with its numerous and well-filled chairs of 
instruction, naturally increases as it becomes 
known. A large number of applicants are 
now upon its list, waiting for vacancies. 

no 

Our city is to be congratulated in the ac- 
cession to its educational corps of Col. 
Homer B. Sprague —one of the most ac- 
complished educators of the day. Prof. 
Sprague has just been elected master of the 
Girls High School. Heis not unknown as 
a teacher in New England, being a native of 
Worcester County,and a graduate of Lei- 
ceister Academy and of Yale College in 
the class of 1852. He has been a student of 
law, but early accepted the profession of a 
teacher. He has been principal of Wor- 
cester High School and of the Meriden, 
Conn. Normal School, and a professor in 
Cornell University. His last position was at 
the head of the Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn. During the war he led a Connecticut 
regiment. He is a full and’polished scholar, 
especially in English literature and rhetoric. 
He has few superiors upon the platform, 
and has that personal magnetism and power 
of awakening and inspiring the minds of his 
pupils which eminently fit him for his new 
station. We shall still hold him to his 
promise of completing his excellent essay 
upon gesture in speaking, the first instal- 
ment of which in our co.umns awakened so 
much interest. 





> 





We learn with great satisfaction that a 
gentleman has offered some $50,000 toward 
endowing East Greenwich Academy on 
the condition that other friends will provide 
for the debt now resting upon it. This 
originally amounted to $51,000. It is now 
reduced to about $30,000. This generous 
offer must greatly stimulate the friends of the 
institution te contribute liberally for its re. 
lief. Let there be a general rally to its help 
throughout the Conference. Let its friends 
send in at once their voluntary gifts to the 
agent, Rev. M. K. Bray, thus aiding him in 
securing at an early day this princely dona- 
tion. We understand there is a prospect of 
further jendowment by other parties; if the 
efforts now being made to provide for the 
indebtedness prove successful. This grand 
old seminary should be saved to the Church. 
It has done great service for Christianity 
and education in New England. 

The fall term has opened under most fa- 
vorable auspices with a large accession of 
new students. Prof. Blakeslee, who is de- 
servedly popular, is aided by a large and 
efficient corps ef teachers. 


a 





We have received a handsome pamphlet 
containing the annual circular of Claflin 
University and South Carolina Agricultural 
College, Orangeburg, S. C. Dr. E. Cooke, 
the [president, has been passing the summer 
vacation in this vicinity. He is now just 
about returning. The institution is pros- 
pering. The new brick building, replacing 
the one that was burned, is fast approach- 
ing completion. Its facilities are eagerly 
sought by young men preparing to teach 
and to preach, and it offers one of the few 
very hopeful and encouraging solutions of 
the Southern problem. No money is more 
economically or wisely expended than that 
which is devoted to the education of the 
teachers and preachers of the colored peo- 
ple so lately emancipated. 

> 

Lasell Seminary for young women, Au- 
burndaie, Mass., seems likely to open with 
a full house. A larger number have engaged 
rooms for next year, commencing Sept. 4. 
than for many previous years. Miss Maria 
Mehlbach, of Berlin, is a fine acquisition to 
the department of modern languages. The 
other teachers are as lust year. Internal 
improvements have been made during the 
vacation, and this pleasant, homelike place 
of education is more comfortable and at- 
tractive than ever for its fortunate pupils. 








It is understood that the ladies who finally 
came with great fervor to the aid of the com- 
mittee seeking to preserve the Old South 
meeting-house, have been able to secure the 
requisite $100,000, and a formal offer has 
been made to the trustees. The present de. 
lay is occasioned by certain legal inquiries, 
and the discussion of several restrictions up- 
on the use to which the building may be 
put. Strangely enough, it is said the trustees 
insist that it shall not be used for religious 
services. We can hardly believe this to be 
true. 


contin 


We have received a copy of Dr. Nathan 
Allen’s instructive and able paper upon the 
Treatment of the Insane, read before the So- 
cial Science Association in Saratoga. We 
shall make extended quotations from it, here- 
after. No writer in the country has studied 
this sad subject more closely, or writes upon 
it more intelligently or wisely, than Dr. 
Allen. 








The official papers, with one exception, 
accept, with more orfless heartiness, the 
work of the fraternal commissioners. The 
Northern protests without qualification 





against the premises upon which the formal 





act of fraternity is based. It objects to the 
legitimating of the Southern Church, and 
doubts the constitutionality of the course 
pursued. It does not, however, object to the 
most Christian and fraternal relations be- 
tween the two Churches, but heartily advo- 
cates this. 

Rev. A. C. Dutton, formerly a very efli- 
cient member of the Vermont Conference, 
now stationed at Yorkville, S. C., called last 
week at our office. The pleasant occasion 
of his visit North was made evident by the 
following item handed in during the week 
by one of our Chelsea pastors : — 

Married, by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, Septem- 
ber 5. Rev. A. C. Dutton, of the South Caro- 


lina Conference, to Miss Elizabeth Watson, 
of Chelsea. 





The Commonwealth, a very spirited and 
well-edited temperance paper, published in 
Hartford, Conn., issues a chromo, as an ad- 
ditional consideration to new subscribers; 
but the paper itself is a full compensation 
for the subscription price, and the picture 
adds little weight to it. 


The old graduates of Middletown, a 
quarter of a century since and before, will 
recognize in the head of an advertising firm 
in our paper, Mr. Elijah Beach, one whose 
skilful hand was thought indispensable in 
cutting the graduating suits. We can, from 
long acquaintance, heartily commend his 
firm to our ministerial and lay friends who 
desire the best goods and made up in the 
finest taste. 








+ 
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The following resolution was offered at 
the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday morning, 
by Rev. D. C. Knowles, and adopted with- 
out debate by a vote of 40 to 8. 

Resolved, that we heartily disapprove of 


the policy of holding camp-meetings over 
the Sabbath. 








Governor Rice will hold a reception at 
the Massachusetts State Building, Centen- 
nial grounds, Philadelphia, from one to three 
o’clock, on Thursday, the 14th inst. 


A first-class steamer has just been 
launched froma shipyard in Greenpoint, 
L. I., which is built for the Providence and 
Stonington Steamship Company, and is to 
run between New York and Providence di- 
rect. This steamer is to take the name of 
the old Bay State, and in its construction 
and finish will have no superior, and will 
be worthy of the honored name it bears, 
‘* Massachusetts.” ‘The frame is of white 
oak, locust and cedar; floor timbers of white 
oak throughout. Frames of hull are dia- 
gonally strapped with iron bars, four inches 
wide. The whole number of rooms, some 
of thei large family rooms, will be about 
two hundred, all fitted up with electric 
bells. In addition, there will be about two 
hundred and twenty berths for passengers. 
The dining-room will be on the main deck, 
instead of below,a feature on a night pas- 
senger boat original with this company, 
and first introduced by Capt. Babcock, the 
president of the company, on the sister 
boat *‘ Rhode Island,” where it has proved, 
with the traveling public, very popular. 
The grand stair-way, extending from the 
main deck to the gallery, will bein three 
flights, composed of hard woods. The en- 
gine is fitted with the Sickel’s adjustable 
valve gear, and a tubular surface condenser, 
with Lighthall’s patent tube heads and tube 
packings. The refrigerating water is circu- 
lated by means of an independent centrifu- 
gal pump, capable of moving 6,000 gallons 
of water per minute. The same pump is 
fitted with appliances by means of which 
the whole capacity could be used in freeing 
the vessel from water in case uf severe leak- 
age. 

In addition to the ordinary steam and 
hand pumps for extinguishing fires, steam 
pipes are run to all parts of the vessel, so 
that by the simple turn of a valve, always 
under the control of the engineer, a fire can 
be extinguished before it has fairly started. 
Yhis magnificent vessel, in connection with 
the “‘ Rhode Island ” (so well known to pa- 
trons of the Stonington Line), will be run, 
next season, forming in connection with 
the Boston and Providence and Providence 
and Worcester Railroad, the shortest and 
best route to all parts of New England. 











Notes from the Churches, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tapleyville. — Sunday, the 3d inst., was 
a day of great interest to this charge, eleven 
persons being baptized, and twenty-one re- 
ceived in full—the fruits of a recent and 
very precious revival. Others are still to 
come in; and yet others are coming to 
Christ. A very gracious spirit is prevailing 
inthe Church. It seems like summer and 
sunshine the most of the time, and that in 
spite of the struggles and anxieties incident 
to hard times — oppressive Church debts, 
and the wonted household, or domestic dif- 
ficulties. Thanks to the Lord, we have 
weathered the “ heated term ” with scarcely 
any diminution of religious zeal, or abate- 
ment of spiritual interest. Camp-meeting 
bas come and gone. Deriving but little 
if any benefit from it, we, fortunately, have 
not been dependent upon it. This charge, 
though rejoicing in but four years of exist- 
ence as yet, nevertheless is already blessed 
with a goodly number of members, who, 
though not rich in this world’s goods, yet 
have a mind to work, and a zeal for God far 
beyond that of many an older and wealthier 
Church. 





Rockbottom.—The M. E. Church at 
Rockbottom has been thoroughly repaired, 
improved and beautified during the summer 
vacation, and is now a very convenient and 
attractive house of worship. The sacra- 
ment of baptism was administered in the 
church on the first Sabbath in September. 
The Church is now looking confidently for a 
general work of grace. F 

MAINE. 

Twelve persons were baptized by Rev. J. 
A. Strout at West End, Portland, Sunday, 
September 3. The work at this pointis very 
encouraging, and we look for a strong Meth- 
odist Church at this place at no distant 
day. 

Rv. Mr. Tyrie, of the Free Baptist Church, 
Saco, baptized nine persons in the Saco River, 
September 3. 

Rev. William Taylor did good service at 
the Fryeburg camp-meeting, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3. One seldom hears in these days 
so much of the first principles of the Gospel 
as Brother Taylor put in his sermon on Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

The Martha’s Grove camp-meeting at 
Fryeburg closed Sunday night, September 38, 
after an earnest sermon by Brother William 
Taylor. On Monday morning he gave an uc- 
count of his missionary labors in Africa and 
India. An interesting temperance meeting 
followed, and several during the three follow- 
ing days signed the pledge, and some sought 
Christ. 

An ice-house containing about 5,000 tons 
of ice was burned at Biddeford last week. 

The Reform Clubs of Maine held a con- 
vention in Portland, the 5th and 6th of this 
month. Skowhegan was fixed as the place 


for the next quarterly meeting, to be held 
December 5th and 6th. It is estimated that 
from 30,000 to 45,000 are connected with the 
several Reform Clubs of the State. These 
clubs develop a good many earnest and 
effective speakers. 


The Maine Association of New Jerusalem 
Churches met in Portland, September 2d, 
in their church on High Street, Rey. 8. F. 
Dike, of Bath, president. 

The report of Rev. Mr. Hayden, of Port- 
land, shows that three adults and four infants 
have been baptized, and nine have been con- 
firmed during the year past. The reports of 
the Churches do not show a very vigorous 
and hopeful growth of the New Jerusalem 
Church. ’ 

The national holiness meeting commenced 
at Old Orchard, September 6th, at 3 o’clock, 
with a social meeting conducted by Rev. 
Wm. McDonald. Rev. W. H. Boole preached 
in the evening on the “ Pearl of great price,” 
and in an inimitable manner inspired his au- 
dience to seek a valuable, precious, beautiful 
and ornamental religion; and many consent- 
ed in heart and with voice, to give all to ob- 
tain the priceless gem of a pure heart. Rev. 
Brotber McDonald preached on Thursday 
forenoon on the ‘‘ Strength of the Chureh.” 
The ready response made to the invitation 
to come forward and seek the endowment of 
strength, evinced a strong desire on the part 
of most who were present to be filted of 
God for the work which legitimately belongs 
to the Christian Church, @. e., the salvation 
of the perishing. 

During the altar service Brother Inskip 
came on the ground and preached in the 
afternoon. His sermon on ‘“ Have faith in 
God,” disarmed all prejudice, and won all 
hearts to him; and all heads, at least, to the 
cause he advocates. A very interesting altar 
service followed the sermon, and many souls 
took hold of God with mighty faith for great 
victory. This altar service was the Penuel 
of the meeting. Brother Munger preached 
in the evening on a few passages of Christ’s 
prayer for His disciples, showing the quali- 
fications His disciples needed for fullest effi- 
ciency in the work to which they were 
called and appointed. The scene which fol- 
lowed at the altar service was a prophecy of 
wonderful results for this meeting. There 
was a sincerity and earnestness in the testi- 
monies and prayers, that are not ordinary 
even ata holiness camp-meeting. There is 
a vigor and robustness about the exhorta- 
tions, experiences and prayers, that carries 
one back to old-fashioned camp-meetings. 
May the good Lord pour a hundred pente- 
costal showers upon this camp before it 
breaks up! L. 

> 
EAST MAINE. 

Bangor. — Hon. Jonas Cutting, a resident 
of Bangor, and for twenty-one years an as- 
sociute justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
has recently died. He was held in high es- 
teem in the community for his ability and 
integrity of character, and his memory will 
be preserved in honor. 


Rev. N. Butler has recently tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, to take effect October 1st. It is un- 
derstood that he has in view domestic mis- 
sion work in Penobscot county. He is an 
earnest Christian worker, and may success 
attend his future labors! 

The Bangor Reform Club is making ready 

to celebrate its second annual anniversary. 
Dr. H. A. Reynolds, its first president, and 
whose work is well known in Massachu- 
setts, is expected to be present. All will 
heartily welcome the doctor’s return to our 
city. 
The camp-meetings promise good results 
to our Churches in the Penobscot valley. 
Our people are returning from their tem- 
porary homes abroad, and it is confidently 
hoped that earnest Christian work may be 
manifest in all our charges. Our Church is 
most manifestly loyal tothe nation, and may 
she also be foremost in the glorious conquest 
of souls to Jesus Christ! WwW. L. B. 








G. W. Jones, pastor of the Congregation- 
alist Church in Winterport, received six 
persons into his Church in August. 

Mr. J. W. Kellogg, agent for the American 
Bible Society, has just completed his work 
in Knox county, and reports the following 
results of his labors: He has visited over 
four thousand families, and found two hun- 
dred and twenty-four families destitute of a 
complete copy of the Scriptures ; sold and dis- 
tributed over one thousand and four hun- 
dred books, and collected three hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars for the Bible Society. We 
learn that Mr. Kellogg will visit families in 
Hancock county next. 

Three young men and five young ladie, 
were received into the Congregationalist 
Church in Machias, Sunday, September 3. 

Four persons were baptized and received 
into the Methodist Church in Millbridge, 
August 27th. 

Seventeen persons have lately risen for 
prayers witbin the limits of the Machias and 
Whitneyville charge. 


The Union Church in Edmunds has been 
repaired and formally re-opened. It is oc- 
eupied by the Methodist Church, whose 
oumbers have been largely increased by con. 
versions. CG. A. P 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Providence Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting has resumed its sessions, which will 
be held each Monday at 2. 30 Pp. M., at No. 
14 Westminster Street, Room No. 8. 


The friends of Greenwich Academy will 
be glad of two things : 1. The fall term has 
opened very prosperously, with an unusual 
attendance of both sexes, and every indica- 
tion of a full school. 2. Prof. Blakeslee will 
remain in charge of the school, notwith- 
standing very strong inducements have been 
offered him from abroad. He refused a much 
more lucrative position than the one he 
holds. We hope the day will come when 
the accomplished educators connected with 
our seminaries will not be compelled to hold 
these positions at a pecuniary sacrifice. Till 
it comes, all honor to the men who choose 
usefulness before gold! 

The corner-stone of the new Methodist 
church in Mansfield was laid on the 30th 
ult., with appropriate and interesting ser- 
vices. Rev. G. W. Brewster gave the ad- 
dress. The pastor, Rev. John Oldham, is 
pushing this enterprise with great earnest- 
ness, 

The quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of Providence 
was held at the Hope Street church on the 
evening of Sept 6. This society shows great 
courage the present year, and seems certain 
to raise more money than it has ever done 
before. 

The preachers of Providence and vicinity 
are all at their posts, and taking hold of their 
work with vigor and faith. Brother Kings- 
ley, of Hope Street, has greatly recruited 
during his sojourn at the Vineyard, and is 
able to resume his work in usual health. 

The appointment of Dr. Whedon as one 
of the committee to revise the bymn-book, 
skows the good judgment of Bishop Janes 
and his advisers. Though the Doctor has 
made the Bible his special study, he has by 
no means been indifferent to the claims of 
poetry, and will bring a ripe culture and a 
nice discrimination to h‘s task. L. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Greenland.—The old and very staid 
charge of Greenland is holding her own 
finely; and she is also making accessions to 
her strength. There have been received 
into Church membership several persons 
within the last few months, of whom thére 
is much hope. At alate communion, eight 
adults were baptized. Probably there is 
not a country village in New Hampshire 
where regularly gathers a more numerous 
congregation than assembles Sabbath after 
Sabbath in the large and beautiful audience- 
room of the M. E. Church here. This is 
saying nothing new. It is only the old state 
of things pleasantly and somewhat pro- 
gressively continuing. The Sunday-school 
more than maintains its desirable reput:- 
tion, under the efficient direction of its lady 
superintendent, Sister Marston. 

The town is like a garden in beauty, and 
its fine roads are alive with the attractive 
equipages of the summer visitors of the vi- 
cinity. The well-known Rev. Dr. J. A. M. 
Chapman, of New York, spends his sum- 
mer vacations here. This is his native 
town; and he is truly an exception to the 
rule that a prophet cannot have great honor 
in his own country. His splendid annun- 
ciations of Gospel futurities always draw a 
crowded house to listen tothem. Father J. 
F. Adams stands the wear of the roll of so 
many years over his blossomed head re- 
markably well. He has lost nothing from 
the respect in which he was formerly held 
in this region; neither has he lost any of his 
noble zeal for the prosperity of Zion. May 
the Lord bless him, is the abundant prayer 
of all who have the privilege of still associ- 
ating with him. 

A distinguished friend suggesting it 
would be well to hear from Greenland 
through the HERALD, so much is ventured. 

G. 





Tilton. — Miss Jennie M. Lord, of Newton 
Highlands, Mass., the newly-elected teacher 
of instrumental musicin the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary, is very highly 
recommended. She graduated at Wilbra- 
ham from the musical department, and has 
had great success as a teacher. She is men- 
tioned as *‘ enthusiastic, social, sensible and 
popular.” 





Gleanings. — We hear from the Clare- 
mont camp-meeting, which closed Septem- 
ber Ist, that it was every way very success- 
ful. Presiding Elders Cilley and Beeman 
had joint direction of it, and presided on al- 
ternate days. The preaching was for the 
most part from home talent, and was able, 
and at times powerful. Aneffective sermon 
was preached Thursday, August 3lst, by 
Rev. B. K. Peirce, D. D., on ‘* Personal 
Influence, Voluntary and Involuntary.” 
Among the preachers were Dr. Jasper, Rev’s 
Wilkins,folger, Boutwell, Norris and others. 
A temperance meeling was held one day,anda 
children’s meeting another, both of which 
were occasions of much interest. This 
camp-meeting is under very judicious man- 
agement, and seems destined to become one 
of our largest meetings, 


The Winnipesaukee camp-meeting, which 
was in operation during last week, was also 
an unquestionable success. Good weather 
was enjoyed, theugh nights and mornings 
were somewnat cool, and the attendance was 
the largestever known. Rev. J. Pike, D.D., 
was in charge. Interesting exercises were 
held in connection with the dedication of the 
Manchester and Laconia chapels. Rev’s 
Caswell, Chase, Field, Hamilton, Downs, 
Bates of Boston, and Dr. Taylor, the evan- 
gelist,were among the preachers. 


On Tuesday evening, September 5th, the 
night before the dedication, an organ and 
vocal concert was given in the new M. E. 
church of Dover. It was pronounced one of 
the finest entertainments of the kind ever 
given in the piace. Prof. Eugene Thayer 
presided at the organ, and Mrs. West, of 
Haverhill, and Miss Nellie Brown, a Dover 
favorite, were the leading vocalists. 

In Ashland eight persons were received 
into the Free Baptist Church, August 20. 


Rev. Eugene M. Grant, of West Water- 
ville, Me., is to be pastor of the Universalist 
church in Portsmouth. 

Rev. Wm. H. Hubbard has been installed 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Mer- 
rimac, 

Rev. Granville Pierce, of Berlin, has been 
called to the Liberal Christian Church in 
Wilton. 

A fire broke out in the horse-sheds of the 
Methodist church in Raymond on the night 
of August 26th, which did little damage. 

Rev. Isaac N. White, of Newmarket, was 
generously remembered by his parishioners 
as he was leaving for the Centennial. 4H. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERY. 

Rev. John Dillon, of the Ohio Confer- 
ence, died August 26. Mr. Dillon was an 
influential man in his Conference, and a 
member of the General Conference of 1868. 

Rev. S. H. Nesbit, D. D., formerly editor of 
the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, has 
been nominated by the prohibitionists for 
Congress. 

Rev. Dr. W. D. Godman will labor in 
the interest of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
until January, in the Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington Conferences. 


Rev. Dr. Dillon, on retiring from the edi- 
torship of the Pacific Advocate, received 
the present of a gold watch from his friends 
in Portland. 

Miss Anna Oliver has been preaching in 
the First Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
during the absence of the pastor. 

The new M. E. Church in Virginia City, 
Nevada, Rev. C. McKelvey, pastor, was 
dedicated Aug. 6. Rev. Dr. Guard, of San 
Francisco, preached the dedication sermon. 

A new M.E. church at Little Falls, New 
York, was dedicated recently, Rev. Drs. J. 
P. Newman and B. I. Ives officiating. It is 
a fine building, seating about one thousand 
persons. 

Rev. Norval Wilson, a prominent minis- 
ter of the Church South, died in Baltimore 
on the 9th ult. 

Dr. Vincent laid the corner-stone of a 
new Methodist church, at Oil City, Pa., 
Sept. 2d, which will cost $25,000, and the 
lot $15,000. 

Dr. W. W. Hitt died in Vincennes, Ind., 
on the 17th ult., in his seventy-fifth year. 
He belonged to one of the oldest and most 
highly respected Methodist families in this 
country, and was brother to the late Rev. 
Thomas Hitt, and a nephew of Rev. Daniel 
Hitt, formerly agent of the New York Book 
Concern. He was a life-long Methodist, and 
thoroughly identified with most of the early 
movements of our Church. He was one of 
the charter trustees and founders of In- 
diana Asbury University. 

At the educational anniversary of the Cin, 
cinnati Conference, Dr. Payne, president of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, succeeded 
in raising $4,000 toward the endowment ol! 
that institution. 

John Tyler, Jr., a son of ex-President 
Tyler, has become a minister in the Meth. 
odist Church, South. — 








[Reports of several camp-meetings are 
erowded out this week, and will appear in 





our next issue. — Ep. HERALD.] 





MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates taken charge of, and Rents col- 
iected on reasonable terws. 

Properties for sale in Boston, and all suburban 
cities and towns. 


Office, 7 Exchange Place, 
152 BOSTON. 


DR. SETH 


ARNOLD'S BALSAY 


Has been used for nearly forty years, and stands 
unrivalled for the cure of BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DIARRHEA. 


Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted 
to cure Chronic DIARRH@A in from one to three 


CHRONIC DIARRHEA. 


Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BATSAM is warranted 
to cure CHRONIC DIARRH@A in a short time, if 
not over 25 yeare’ standing. 


DYSENTERY. 


Dr.SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM is warranted 
tocure DYSENTERY before and after all other 
remedies have failed, if mortification has not taken 


place. 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


If the directions are strictly followed, we war- 
rant Dr. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM to cure 
CHOLERA and CHOLERA MORBUS in any stage of 
the disease, before the patient bas lost his seuses, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Causes the death of thousands of chil- 
dren! Dr. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM is war- 
ranted to cure CHOLERA INFANTUM even after the 
disease has run for weeks, ard the little sufferer 
been reduced to skin and bones, 








Price, 25cts,,50cts.,@ 1.00a Bottle. 


GILMAN BROS., PROPRIETORS, BOSTON, 


228 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 


— THE — 


“Tourist Folding Umbrella, 


The advantages of an Umbrella which can be fold- 
ed into a small space are apparent to all, for who 
that has had occasion to leave home either on busi- 
ness or pleasure, has not experienced the incon- 
venience of carrying the ordinary umbrella, some- 
times through days and weeks of pleasant weather 
At such times the latter is liable to be mislaid or 
** borrowed,” thus adding annoyance and expense. 

The “ Tourist,” is offered to the trade and the pub- 
lic as a Simple, Strong and Economical Umbrelle. 
In appearance and use there is nothing to distin- 
guish it from a Common Umbrella of good quality 
while a moment’s time suffices to 


FOLD AND PACK IT INTO AN ORDI- 
NARY TRAVELING BAG. 


Itcosts but little more than the ordinary um- 
brella of like quality while its convenience is worth 
many times the additional expense, 

It commends itself to Merchants, Lecture’s, Mu- 
sicians, Travelling Salesmen and others. Clergy- 
menin making exchanges and attending Conventions 
will find the “Tourist,” to be just what they need, 


BASSETT & SHAW, Manufacturers. 


31 Brattle St., Boston, eowl78 





EXCURSION TICKETS 


TO THE 


CENTENNIAL, 


$11.00, 
Boston to Philadelphia & Return, via 
FALL RIVER LINE. 


The World-Renuwned Steamers 


Providence and Bristol. 


Trains leave Old Colony Depot, corner South 
and Kneeland streets, daily at 4.30 and 6 P. M. 
(Sundays —June llth to Sept. 4th ine., at 7 P. M.) 
connecting with steamers at Fall River. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT 


on each steamer every evening during the season 
of pleasure travel. 


To Military Bodies or Organiza- 
tions, Special Rates. 


Tickets on sale at 3 Old State House, or Old 
Colony Depot. L. H. PALMER, 
Ticket Agent, 3 Old State House. 





or 95 LESS OWNS at the 


Pays f 
NEW ENG, CONSE VATORY OF MUSIC 


J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 0. C. R. R, 234 
$I 46 eminent Teachers, 
years. E, TOURJEE, Music Halli, Boston. 
210 


BEACH & COOK, 


Merchant Tailors. 


442 NEW NO. 
ashington Street. 


NEW FALLGOODS, 


A Splendid Assortment 
OF ALL THE NEWEST STYLES, 
for Suitings, Overcoats and 


Trowsers. 


We would most respectfally invite 
the public to inspect our goods, which 
can be bought at the luwest market 
price, made up in first-class, style. 





CHAMBERS { | 


We make a specialty of Manufactar- 
ing Police and Fireman’s Uniforms of 
all descriptions and at low prices. 





&2@ Elijah Beach, fermerly of 52 School 8t., con- 
tinues to make good clothing as usual, and solicits 
his oid customers to call and examine the above 
stock. 236 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
g2~ 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 1873, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, itis truly Unrivalled. 


MORSEBROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss 
202 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO FORTES, 


156 Tremont St., | 130 Fifth Avenue 
gROSTON. NEW YORK. 








HALLETT & CUMSTON 


PIANOS. 


517 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos Sold on’ Easy In- 
stalments. Pianosto Let. 


HAMILL'S 
Giant Organs. 


A New Class of Pipe Church Organs 
No.1. Price $550, equal to any $1,000 organ. 
No.2. Price $700, equal to any $1,500 organ 
No. 3, Price $850, equal to any $2,000organ. 
Calland see them, Sendforcircular. Made only by 





S.S. HAMILL, Church Organ Builder 
228 101 Gore St., East Cambridge , Mass, 


HOME SAVINGS 


BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 





CORNER ot BOYLSTON. 


DEPOSITS go on Interest the drst day of next 
month. 


DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, on 
money that bas remained in the bank one month or 
more. 


Bank Hours — From 9. A. M.to3 P. M. On 
SALURDAYS till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


192 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet 


issued for practice and 





instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The ** VINEYARD OF 
SONG” has been recent« 
ly revised, so as to ems 
body 
pages of new and value 
able material. The 
“VINEYARD OF 
SONG” 
work for Singing Classes, 


twenty-seven 


is a sterling 


Conventions, Academies 
and Day Schools. 


PRICE, 75 CTS.; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES, 


tt Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

76 East Ninth Street, New York. 

91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
232 


Original, Reliable, Safe, 
INSIDE LINE. 


TO BANGOR, MT. DESERT, ELLS- 
WORTH, DEER ISLAND, WIN- 
TER HARBOR AND MACHI- 


AS, RAILROAD AND 
STEAMBOAT. 


Steamer CITY of RICHMOND, Capt. Kilby, 
willleave Portland every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening, at 10 o’clock, for Bangor and in- 
termediate landings. The CITY of RICH-~ 
MOND connects at Rockland, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings with, 

Steamer CHARLES HOUGHTON, for 
North Haven, Deer Isle, Mt. Desert and Winter 
Harbor, and Saturday morning for Deer Isle and 
Ellsworth. 

Steamer LEWISTON, Capt. Deering, will 
leave Portland Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 
10 o’clock, for Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Machias- 
port and intermediate landings. 





Tickets for sale at offices of Eastern and Boston 
and Maine Railroads, and on board Sanford Line 
of Steamers (which connect every trip at Rock- 
land). State rooms and tickets for sale at 214 
Washington Street. 

J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, 
CYRUS STURDIVANT, Gen’! Agt. 


230 Portland, Me. 


Pulpit Furniture, 


- AND — 
PEW CUSHIONS. 


We make a specialty of PEW CUSH- 
IONS, at from 30 cent« per foot up- 
wards. Samples furnished when re<- 
quired. Correspondence solicited, 


HENRY C. MORSE & CO., 


Successors to 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
228 615 Washington St., Boston. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For rent, a tenement on Court Street, Newton- 
ville, near depot, stores, Post office and schvols. 
Pleasantly located,with nine finisheé rooms,in good 
order. Rent low. Enquire of L. R. THAYER, 
on the premises. Newtonville, Aug. 24, 1876, 

234 


A good second hand 
FOR S A LE e”"Smith’s meloceon — 
7 octave. in good repair. Cost $150. Will sell for 
$50. I.quire at this office, 24 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Third Quarter. 
Sunday, September 24. 
Review of Third Quarter. 





BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON. 





Two subjects have occupied our at- 
tention during the last twelve weeks — 
Solomon’s Temple, and Solomon’s writ- 
ings. The first was the material 
product of his royal wealth and skill. 
The temple was rich enough in relig- 
jous meaning and splendid enough in 
architecture and finish, to stand as the 
best perishable monument of the wise 
man’s reign. Solomon’s wisdom, how- 
ever, as embodied in the books of his 
authorship, is the far more enduring 
monument, which lasts with the age- 
less Word of God, and will last through 
all time. Solomon was a remarkable 
character — not because he was im- 
maculate in morals or infallible in wis- 
dom ; but because he was made conspic- 
uous by great endowments, and by the 
providential place he filled during a 
brilliant period of Jewish history. He 
was human; and although he attained 
the higher altitudes of human great- 
ness, he also stooped to commit sins 
which would have swallowed up his 
royalty and his manhood, had he not 
been rescued by repentance and for- 
giveness. 

I. Davip’s CHARGE TO SOLOMON. 


The young prince started upon his ca- 
reer after having received the impress- 
ive counsel of the father.. In the pres- 
ence of a great assembly of the officers 
of the realm, both military and civil, 
the charge was given. David appeals 
to God’s purpose in selecting Solomon 
to be his own successor upon the throne, 
and to accomplish the work of building 
a temple. He exhorts the officers to 
« seek for ” the commandments of God, 
and Solomon to serve God with heart 
and mind, as well as with the work of 
his hands. 


II. SoLomon’s CHOICE. 


God first tested the heart of the young 
king. At Gibeon, where Solomon went 
in reverence to pay his vows and offer 
a ‘thousand burnt-offerings ” upon the 
brazen altar, God asked him to make 
known his deepest desire. Solomon 
begged for ‘‘ wisdom and knowledge.” 
The Lord was pleased with his petition, 
and granted his request, and assured 
him that because he had not asked for 
wealth, honor, or power, all these 
should be added to the ‘principal 
thing,” and ‘‘ none of the kings’ should 
rival him in his riches. God always 
honors a wise choice. 


III. Sotomon’s TEMPLE. 

Upon Mt. Moriah, in the fourth year 
of Solomon’s reign, 1012 B. C., the na- 
tional sanctuary was begun. It was 
ninety feet long and thirty feet wide, 
built of stone, ceiled with cedar, orna- 
mented with choicest gold, silver and 
precious stones. A portico fronted the 
temple, fifteen feet in depth, its roof be- 
ing supported by two brazen pillars. 
The interior of the temple was divided 
into the Holy Place and the Holy of Ho- 
lies, the ‘‘ vail” separating the two 
apartments. The cherubim were made 
to rest upon the Ark as in the older tab- 
ernacle. The cost of the temple was 
more than four billion dollars, accord- 
ing to the worth of the full talent. 

IV. THe TemMpPLr DEDICATED. 

About seven years and a half were 
occupied in building the temple. On 
the day of dedication a great multitude 
assembled, the priests sacrificed at dif- 
ferent points as the procession moved 
towards the temple, and the ark was 
deposited in the Most Holy Place. The 
presence of God was manifested by a 
cloud which filled the temple, and Solo- 
mon offers the hearty thanksgivings to 
God which the nation felt, recognizing 
Jehovah as the Source of all their pros- 
perity, and the Lord of this new and 
glorious house. 

V. Soromon’s PRAYER. 

The king kneeled before the multi- 
tude, stretched forth his hands, and 
prayed for Jehovah's blessing. He 
adored God as the Fulfiller of all His 
promises. He marveled at God’s con- 
descension, that He would dwell in a 
house made with hands. Yet he hum- 
bly prayed that God would watch over 
His temple, and listen to the prayer that 
should be offered there, and let His for- 
giveness fall upon all who should lift 
their eyes towards that altar, and bless 
them from heaven, His dwelling-place. 


VI. SoLomon’s PROSPERITY. 
When the king had finished his great 
work, and ‘‘all his glory” was upon 
him,the queen of Sheba paid him a visit. 
Her presents to Solomon were rich. 
She tested his wisdom by hard ques- 
tions, saw his city, palace and temple, 
and, overawed by the greatness of the 
king’s wealth and wisdom, acknowl- 
edged that the half had not been told 
her. She reverently offers a doxology 
to the God of Solomon who had so loved 
and blessed Israel—a marked testi- 
mony from a heathen ruler. 
VII. Tue CALL or WIispom. 
Solomon personifies wisdom in the 
opening chapters of the book of Prov- 
erbs, and. gives utterance to some 
truths which bear a close resemblance 
to those which Jesus preached. Wis- 
dom seeks publicity, and cries after 
men. So did Christ. Simpletons, 
scorners and fools are warned. But 
the wicked, who reject the lessons she 
teaches, will at last suffer an awful ret- 
ribution. There will come a time 
when, for such, it will be too late to 
learn wisdom. Wisdom will only 
«*Jaugh” and ‘‘ mock ” at the disasters 
of the impenitent. 
VIII. THe Vatue or Wispom. 
Wisdom is illustrated by all kinds of 


who need the restraints of Wisdom's 
law. Length of days she promises as 
one of her rewards. The wise man will 
not violate the laws of health. ‘* Mer- 
cy and truth” she commends, to be 
worn as ornaments of character, and to 
be graven upon the heart. Trust in 
God, and a generous acknowledgment 
of Him, with “* substance” as well by 
faith, are enjoined upon the young. The 
merchandise of wisdom suffers no de- 
preciation. Pleasantness and peace 
shine upon her paths. She is a fruitful 
** tree of life.” 

1X. Honest INDusTrY. 

The laborious little ant is taken by 
Solomon as an example in industry. 
She works faithfully under the impulse 
of instinct. A man, born with the high- 
er endowments of intelligence, has no 
right to be a sluggard. Want gener- 
ally follows in the train of indolent hab- 
its. A wicked man is also described in 
this lesson; he has a ‘‘ froward mouth,” 
speaks a sly, insinuating language with 
‘‘ eyes,” ** fingers” and “feet.” Seven 
abominations are mentioned. The law 
of the household, of father and mother, 
is held up as invaluable to children both 
while at home, and after they shall 
leave the parental roof. 

X. INTEMPERANCE. 

Woe, sorrow, contention, babbling, 
wounds, redness of eyes, are the troub- 
les that come to wine-bibbers. Tota! 
abstinence of the most radical sort is 
taught; do not even ‘‘look upon’ 
strong drink, much less touch and taste 
it. Wine is sparkling and beautiful, 
but there is an awful poison in it, and 
its sting is fatal. Drunkenness diabol- 
izes men; it is a libel upon innocent 
animals to say it makes brutes of men. 
There is no safety in moderate drinking, 
for the appetite is unnatural, and will 
almost inevitably lead to disastrous re- 
sults if fostered. 


XI. THe ExceELLeNnt WOMAN. 


A lofty type of female character is set 
forth. She is strong ia feminine quali- 
ties, devoted to her husband, diligent 
in her household which is her best 
sphere, dresses with becoming taste, 
exhibits the law of kindness in all her 
speech, sets such an example and im- 
parts such lessons that her children 
cherish fondly her memory, and above 
all has piety as her best adornment, is 
thoroughly religious, and an unfaltering 
disciple of Christ. 

XII. A Gopry LIFE. 

Youth is the time to be mindful of our 
Creator, before old age with all its in- 
firmities approaches. An allegorical 
description of the decrepitude of the 
aged is given. Eyes become dim, 
limbs tremble from weakness, food is 
not easily masticated, the voice is thin, 
and articulation indistinct, the head 
blossoms like the almond tree, appetite 
fails, and the old man soon goes ‘‘ to 
his long home.” After a beautiful illus- 
tration of death, the preacher closes 
with the exhortation that the young 
would ‘* Fear God and keep His com- 
mandments,” for this precept contains 
all duty. 





Che Family. 
THE SWEETEST NAME. 


BY REY. C. A. CRESSEY. 





One sweet name my soul will cherish, 
Long as life to me is given: — 

Name of Christ, my loving Saviour, 
Sweetest name in earth or heaven. 


Once my soul with sin was burdened ; 
Longed-for rest my heart did pine; 

Jesus spoke His peace within me; 
Now I’m His, and He is mine. 


Half the joy and peace He gives me, 
Words of mine can never show ; 
But with heavenly bliss He fills me, 
Gives me here a heaven below. 


Though [ boast not earthly riches, 
Seek not for earth’s empty fame, 

Yet I’m heir to priceless treasure, 
Through my Saviour’s precious name. 


Earthly friends too oft forsake me, 
One by one they leave my side; 

But there’s One will never leave me, 
Christ will evermore abide. 


When by doubts I’m sorely tempted, 
Then He gives me sweet release ; 
Brings His precious promise near me, 
Fills me with His ** perfect peace.” 


When I stand beside the river — 
Jordan’s swiftly rolling tide — 
In His arms my Lord will bear me 

Safely to the other side. 


When in bliss I stand before Him, 
With the great, unnumbered throng, 

Jesus, name of my dear Saviour, 
Theme shall be of endless song. 

Methuen, Mass., Aug. 26, 1876. 











ECCENTRICITY. 


and not a mould. 

The word ‘‘ eccentric” is commonly 
applied to any deviation from custom, 
or from the habits and manners of oth- 
ers; but as they never profess to radiate 
from any centre, ought it not rather, in 
mere strictness of speech, to be applied 
to any deviation from the declared cen- 
tre of our own existence ? 


covery of easier and swifter methods 


cumstance. 





omparisons. The youth are addressed, 


~|to secure the conventional number of 


Do you flatter yourself that nobody 
thinks you eccentric? Do not. If there 
is not something about you which would 
seem to others eccentric, then you have 
no reasonable hope of immortality, for 
you have no centre of individuality, 
nothing to show that you are a being 


the use of gloves except when needed 
for warmth, and put their price into her 
general treasury! Is it best to have 
hands a little brown, or a face worried 
and anxious? The real beauty of a 
hand is not spoiled by exposure, or even 
by hard work, and nothing can be more 
hideous than the preserved whiteness 
and plumpness of a coarse hand. We 
cannot imagine angels in gloves. We 
cannot imagine the old bealthy heathen 
goddesses in gloves. The hand-ciasps 
which we shall never forget were given 
by ungloved fingers. 

To hide hands or face from ordinary 
wear and tear lest they spoil them is as 
bad as to starve with money in the bank 
lest we spend it. Hands and faces were 
given us to be used and worn out, and 
wear out they will whetherorno. The 
true test of beauty is its long resistance, 
and its faculty for wearing well. Who 
would put brown holland over Russia 
leather chairs ? While new, they might 
be taken for good imitation, but when 
old they are undoubted. 

Everybody has to be eccentric some- 
how. _ It takes many a queer twist be- 
fore the infinite variety of human char- 
acter and circumstances can be reduced 
to a similarity almost as striking as that 
in a packet of pins. It was a humorous 
and suggestive illustration of this thata 
book, lately written to advise ladies of 
limited income how to look like their 
richer neighbors, hinted that in order 


silk dresses and parasols, they might 
even wear colored under-linen! 
It is often said that when poverty ap- 
proaches as ‘‘an armed man,” the first 
retrenchment is made on the table, the 
last in the wardrobe. This ought not 
to be. Is not ‘*the body more than 
raiment ?” Put the boy into corduroys 
instead of broadcloth, but spare him a 
good dinner, and so give him a chance 
of getting his own broadcloth when his 
turn comes, instead of wearing out 
yours till it drops in rags about him in 
some casual ward. Any linen shirts 
and beaver hats you can buy will soon 
be translated to some other sphere of 
matter quite beyond his use, while mus- 
cle and nerve will remain. There is 
nothing sadder than the study of the 
children of shabby-genteel families. 
They retain the well-moulded features 
and lithe forms of ‘‘ good blood,” long 
after the departure of the hot energy 
or cool staying power which really con- 
stituted it. To borrow a phrase from 
the stable, ‘* They are good ones to look 
at, but bad ones to go.” They are our 
social slaves —the drug of our labor- 
market, and capital shrewdly knows 
that it can extort any terms from them, 
while it does not insist on fustian jack- 
ets or white caps and aprons. 
There may be table retrenchments for 
which nobody needs pity. If the chil- 
dren get porridge instead of tea, rosy 
apples instead of jellies, they may bless 
the poverty that suggested the change. 
It is the poorer tea and the thinner 
bread and butter which is to be depre- 
cated. Even the moderate cost of the 
carefully -hoarded black silk dress, 
which deceives nobody, if put into the 
bread account, would relieve all tight- 
ness in that quarter for the whole period 
that it would wear. 
Let a widowed mother make her 
Sabbath-best of serge, and boldly teach 
her lads the virtues of holland and cor- 
duroy, that she may grudge no quantity 
of wholesome food, no cost of merry 
holiday, and she may live to display the 
rich gifts from her eldest, and to boast 
that her youngest, though he does not! 
make money, has learned to live so 
simply that he can easily afford to give 
his life to the art or science of his am- 
bition, and so to write the name she 
gave him on the best page of his coun- 
try’s history. 
To wish to be like other people is as 
futile as it is fatal. We cannot be like 
anybody but ourselves. The more con- 
ventional we are, the more we resemble 
the jay which borrowed a feather frum 
every other bird. We do not succeed 
in our attempted resemblance ; we only 
spoil our own appearance and our own 
capacities. Nobody admires such. 
They are ridiculous even in the eyes of 
similarly bedecked jays. 
We neglect duties that should be done 
at any cost of will-power; we helpless- 
ly accept as duties actions which, done 
as such, lose all their value. How many 
**cannot ” dismiss.a servant, and open 
their own hall-door, or dust their own 
shoes, even though their annual expend- 
iture is regularly in excess of their an- 
nual income! Yet they ‘‘ must” pay 
calls on people whom they do not like, 
and they ‘‘ must” go to parties where 
two or three hours of black-hole atmos- 
phere and ten minutes’ gobble at un- 
wholesome food leave them with a 
week’s indigestion and bad temper. Or 
on higher levels it may be that we “ can- 
not” keep a certain commandment, but 
we ‘‘must” believe a certain creed. 
We cannot serve some fellow-creature, 
but we must love him! It is simply a 
double lie, as transparent as if one 


should say he cannot cross a gutter, 
but can easily jump over the moon. 


From some people’s talk one might; and so the child fancied it was the Evil 
infer that public opinion was a solid 
body of resistless force, or, at least, a po- 


liceman with atruncheon. ‘One can- 


On the other hand, what is generally 
called eccentricity is commonly the dis- | it.” 
»| What is publicopinion? The aggre- 
or of novelties, whether in duty or cir- 


What a huge mass of small misery 
would vanish if people could dare to be 
eccentric in the sense of doing some- 
thing which is right for themselves as 
individuals! How many a woman, suffer- 
ing under the close pinches of a nar- 
row income, witha constant, dispiriting | should do something for their own live- 
sense of shabbiness, could be set free 
from her worst torture, if. she gave up 


not go to two parties in the same dress,” 
said a lady. ‘* What prevents you?” 
asked her companion. ‘‘ Simply do 


gate of many persons’ opinions, mostly 
founded on their own ways. Do you 
acknowledge even to yourself that their 
ways and their opinions are better than 
yours ? 

When you shrink from banding the 
dishes at your own table, or from the 
growing necessity that your daughters 


lihood, whose image looms terribly be- 
fore you? Is it that of the great man 


whose rare visits fill your house with 
spiritual light aad warmth? Or that of 
the good woman whose life you know 
goes up as daily incense before God ? 
Or that of the dear friend who knows 
all about you, even about the skeleton 
in your cupboard, and whose life has so 
penetrated your life, that you cannot 
realize how it was when you did not 
know him? No, it is that of the De Ves- 
cis opposite — about whom you delight 
to tell the naughty anecdote that they 
have a malicious cousin who super- 
scribes his letters to Gentility Square, 
with the plain name of ‘‘ Mr. Vesey.” 
We should all have a ‘‘ proper re- 
gard” for public opinion. Only what 
public opinion ? Our most conventional 
acquaintance seeks the favorable ver- 
dict cf Pluto Place, not of Black Slum. 
Let us think of the quality of the ap- 
proval we gain rather than of its quan- 
tity. Let us dare to do what should be 
done, and the best will either approve 
us at once, or presently thank us for 
teaching them a new lesson. People’s 
moral tastes, like their artistic, want 
educating. The greater a man is, the 
fewer within earshot will praise him. 
Condemnation is the only title of honor 
that some people can bestow. Colum- 
bus was wise when he had his fetters 
buried with him; he had doubtless 
learned that in such a world the iron 
chain is a far more substantial order of 
merit than the most selectly distributed 
golden fleece. Higher yet. While the 
Jews made a hero of Barabbas the rob- 
ber, their only possible tribute to Jesus 
was to crucify Him. 
If there be anything which we se- 
cretly long to do, could we only muster 
courage, then we may be sure that there 
are muny others like us — standing still 
as sheep till the bell-wether moves on- 
ward. There are some slaves who 
achieve their own freedom long before 
the general emancipation act which they 
help to bring about. And let us re- 
member the old proverb — it is ‘‘ the 
hindmost” whom the devil takes. It 
would be a foolish cat who refused to 
goto the milk-pan till the other cats 
had licked off the cream. Yet thereare 
people who can accept nothing till it 
begins to grow stale. The originality 
of some impulses is half their value. 
When they cease to be a protest against 
the untruthfulness and unthinkingness 
of habit, they are often far on the way 
to be untruthful or unthinking them- 
selves. To-day, the most conventional 
of us are doing what was first done by 
some very ‘* eccentric” forefather. 
Shall we drive the steeds of the car of 
time, or shall we toil ever bebind in the 
dust which it raises? Shall we be slaves 
ourselves, or free liberators of others ? 
Dare to be strong; the world is very weak, 
And longs for burning words which strong 
souls speak, 
Tbirsts for the cup which ye have strength 
to grasp, 
Toils on the road where ye are swift to run, 
Does nought itself, but worships what is 
done. 
Spare it one hand; thine other angels 
clasp. 
ISABELLA Fyvig Mayo. 
— Littell's Living Age. 





THE MEMORY WHEEL, 





BY MISS ELIZA H. MERRILL. 





You have never heard of it before? 
You have never even dreamed that 
such a thing could be in all God's 
works or man’s devices? It is not 
strange; why should you? It is no 
quaint belief of a people whose doors 
are just unbarred to us, no triumph of 
an age which flashes thought from sea 
to sea, no mediumistic fragment from 
the unknown shore. 

If you could see the place, you would 
not wonder that he had such dreams. 
And this of the Memory Wheel—after 
all, who can tell? Perhaps it did not 
come through the Ivory Gate. 

There was never any one to play 
with little Carl. No breeze of life out- 
side shattered his eerie fancies. Only 
now and then a hunter scaled the cliffs, 
or the hounds bayed out in the vale be- 
low; yet there were peace and plenty 
there. His mother was always ill, too 
il, even, to speak tohim; but his father 
was very kind to him in those days; 
and old Nyatta told him her goblin 
stories of witch and wizard. And 
when Nyatta herself came unsteadily 
from the settlement, or seemed to 
threaten him with Indian gibberish, he 
knew it was the Fiend that did it, and 
was glad when the spell was broken. 

In the summer, the blackberry vines 
stretched out across the ledges, and 
gray moss cushioned them. He knew 
the way of the portly bee that steals its 


the dragon-fly that springs from the 
woodland fen in its armor of steely 
blue. He loved the tree-toad’s song, 
and the laugh of the crystal stream, for 
his father held him close to all that was 
soft and sweet in their rugged life. 

But a change came upon Herbert 
Dall—slowly, oh, so slowly, that little 
Carl could scarcely take it in. And 
though he spoke of it to his mother, she 
only wept, and could not answer him; 


One that did it. And when the father 
lay in his heavy sleep, he slid the Bible 
beneath his head for a blessed charm 
against the Fiend. 

Poor, helpless little one! 
know that this was a spirit more cruel 
than ever a warlock knew, and it had 
stolen the Bible for its ally. 

The summer faded upon the hillside ; 
the blood-dyed leaves dropped off from 
the thorny vine; the softening moss 
was soaked with rain. Little Carl had 
very often now to hide away from his 
father’s blows. And cruel men had 
been there; they had taken away with 
them the lambs, and the gentle cows, 
and the things which he had loved 
about the house, till there was little left 


home in the field-mouse’s nest, and of 


He did not} above the splendid devices of man. 


lay, and the stand with the worn old 
Bible. 

Very often, now, these two were left 
alone for days together. And when the 
rain beat upon the roof, or the winds 
sighed in the moaning pines, little Carl 
began to have those eerie fancies, which 
never come to happy children in shel- 
tered homes. 

All his little life came back to him. 
Now, he seemed to cower from his 
father’s blows, and now to clasp him 
fondly, as in the days so long ago. 
And the child thought that the mind 
was like a wheel; that all the things 
we see, or think, or do, are put upon 
it, and it turns and turns till they all 
come back to ws, and nothing is ever 
lost from it, or can be; and sometimes 
a stupor came upon him; he dreamed 
that he had harnessed the flying clouds 
and soared away. 

One day a great change came in his 
mother’s face. She called him to her 
in the voice which she had lost so long 
ago, kissed him softly, gave him the 
letter which she had written, and bade 
him go. 

So the child went out alone —and 
the old dog with him —to thé world 
that was all unknown to him; and per- 
haps from the farther shore the mother- 
love went with him. 

But the great heart of humanity is 
soft and warm, if one can reach it, and 
the rugged men who read his mother’s 
letter could scarcely speak for choking 
sobs. And when he leaned far out of 
the window to watch the clouds which 
they had harnessed into the flying car, 
they drew him back. 

So he came at last to the city, and to 
his mother’s friend who had loved her 
in years before. But the world with 
its bustling people was very new to 
little Carl, and it tired him strangely, 
till he grew too illto rise. But still his 
thoughts went back to his mountain 
home; and he wept for the snowy 
lambs, for his mother, and the father- 
love which the Fiend had taken. 


Every word was like a stab to the 
remorseful man who bent above him. 
**Do not think of them, my precious 
boy,” he plead piteously. 

**T cannot help it,” said the child 
softly, ‘‘for the Memory Wheel will 
turn and turn.” 

So the child was laid at last where 
his home, his mother, and his father’s 
mavhood had been before, on the altar 
of a demon who has no pity for home, 
or wife, or child. 

The Fiend is rarely true to those he 
ruins. For a liitle while the demon 
brought forgetfulness to Herbert Dall, 
and then the years went on, blacker 
and blacker with awful memories and 
goblin shapes that would not leave 
him, till he went at last to solve the 
question which he could not answer 
here; to know whether the wheel with 
his evil deeds upon it, and the cruel 
wrongs of his wife and child, would 
turn and torture him forever. 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 





BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 





The fire burns low—the shadows gleam 
and fade, 
And darkness lingers where the sunset 
played, 
A band of silence on my lips is laid, 
I cannot fiod the light! 


I wait the coming of a heavenly guest: — 
Thou, who of old in Bethany didst rest, 
Tarry with me to-night! 


With goodly fare my table is not spread, 


bread, 
I cannot pour upon Thy blessed head 
The spikenard rare and sweet. 


But, if my poor gifts Thou condescend 

To take, Thy taking worthiness will lend, 

And I will pour my soul out, O my Friend, 
Like Mary at Thy feet! 


My soul, consumed by sin’s corroding rust. 
the dust, 


Is all [ have to bring. 


I sit in darkness with my door ajar, 
That I may hear Thy footsteps from afar, 
The footsteps of my King! 


hide, 
I reach my hand out thro’ the shadowy tide 
Of doubts and fears, and on the other side 
Lo, it is clasped in Thine! 


balm 
Of tenderness, that blesses with a calm 
Of peace and love divine. 
— Advance. 











DECORATED HOMES. 





BY M. NEALL. 





ing our homes for the winter months 


the piping winds and beating rains are 


round with a magnificence supremely 


Many of these brilliant colors ean be 
preserved by a careful process of press- 
ing and changing often. Sprays of 
creepers, with their scarlet leaves well 
smoothed and dried by a warm filat- 
iron, and wound about the long cords 
suspending pictures, have a graceful 
and pleasing effect. 

Autumn leaves make lovely trans- 
parencies. They can be arranged be- 
tween two panes of glass, or, simpler 
still, formed into a wreath, just faster- 
ing the edge of one leaf to another 





but the hard bed on which his mother 








One eager longing fills my clouded breast, — 


Hot tears have mingled with my wine and 


My soul, that spurned the stars and loved 


My soul that longs at last for love and trust— 


Istrain my gaze now for one gleaming star ,— 


And I do hear, though clouds Thy visage 


I, shuddering,feel the nail-prints in the palm; 
But, ob, the wound drops healing, and a 


Now is the time to employ the dec- 
orative art, in brightening and beautify- 


This may be done by the vast majority 
with little or no money in the outlay. 
Autumn is the show-man of the year; 


in the sunshine by one of the stems. 
Not richer is the softened light that 
pours through costly stained windows. 
Beautiful pictures are made by a 
tastefal arrangement of pressed ferns 
with autumn leaves; as much more at- 
tractive than the cheap and showy 
chromos as the natural and fragrant 
rose excels its waxen imitation. The 
beauty of our native ferns, especially 
under a high state of cultivation, is 
hardly yet appreciated. They form an 
elegant combination with the frost and 
coral plants in our rustic baskets. The 
more delicate varieties in no way suffer 
by comparison with the foreign ferns 
at the florists—the silver-leaf and trop- 
ical maiden-hair. Simply grown in 
a common flower-pot, with a little 
charcoal beneath a rich loose soil, they 
will soon obtain a fine start. Placed in 
a basket upon the centre-table, no 
prettier ornament can well be imagin- 
ed; their graceful, feathery fronds 
drooping over the sides, or standing 
upright in green and diaphanous beau- 
ty. One can even have a fernery with- 
out a Wardian case, although once ar- 
ranged in this, the plants flourish and 
thrive with the least care and trouble. 
The trailing vine of the partridge-berry 
forms a pretty border round a shallow 
ish. There is the silver gray, crim- 
son and green cup moss — the loveliest 
excrescence ever yet found on a de- 
cayed tree-stump. The round green 
leaves and yellow flowers of the 
moneywort form festoons that will 
creep in and out through your dainty 
mosses, and blossom like the stars for 
brightness. For rich red _ colored 
leaves, there is the moonwort; for mot- 
tled, the dog-tooth violet. Common 
pond-weed, grown in the house, has 
small and shining leaves, similar to 
smilax. Floating hearts gathered in 
brooks will bloom all winter. Almost 
every one now knows how easily their 
garden favorites may be continued in 
the house by such a simple process as 
sowing the seeds in a little earth in the 
bottom of glass flasks, or dropping 
them on muslin tied over a tumbler, 
which is then filled with water. 

Many a weary woman there is, who 
thinks there is never any time for her 
to take trowel and basket and start for 
the woods; but she will travel all day 
from shop to store, cheapening and 
comparing goods, and making a few 
unsatisfactory purchases. The great 
need of American women is out-door 
exercise and air. This is the only price 
we have to pay for all our woodland 
treasures. More recuperating, invig- 
orating and restful, in nine cases out of 
ten, would be a walk in the country 
side than the after-dinner nap. It 
might not be on the first trial, but per- 
severe all through these fully ripened 
days, before the grand store-houses of 
Nature, with their superb fall openings, 
are over and locked for the winter. 








LETTERS TO LITTLE READERS. 


NO. VI. 





BY MRS. R. H. WOOD. 





In the former letters you have 
learned something about yourselves 
— what you are, who made you, and 
the care that God has taken to pro- 
vide you with everything that is for 
your good and happiness. It is now 
very proper for you to learn some- 
thing of your duties to this great 
and good Being, whose name is God. 
‘* He gave you birth, 
And every living thing on earth, 
And every tree, and every plant that 
grows, 

To the same Hand its being owes.” 

When we rise from our beds, and 
soon see the sun come shining in 


windows, should we not feel very 
of warmth? 
of cold. 


uct of His hand. 


dience ? 


fear to disobey Him. God says, 


Me.” That is, they shall know 
Him, or feel Him, with their spirits. 
One that loves God will obey Him. 


most, do you not obey her very 
cheerfully? The more we love our 
friends, the more we try to please 
them ; so, if we truly love God, we 
-|shall ask what we can do to please 
Him. We are told in the Bible how 
to please God. We should study 
the Bible, and ask God to teach us 


upon us, clearing the frost from our 


thankful that God made it a source 
For without the heat 
of the sun many children would die 
The hot, glowing coal in 
our stoves and furnaces is the prod- 
Indeed, every- 
thing we eat, drink and wear are the 
gifts of God. Then do we not owe 
Him much gratitude, love and obe- 
If we love God we shall ‘ 


**T love them that love Me, and 
they that seek Me early shall find 


When you love your mother the 


ther should punish you to break the 
habit, so as to secure your future 
happiness, should you not love your 
father all the more for such kind- 
ness, and still fear to offend him? 
‘Loving and good parents always 
correct their children because they 
wish them to be good and happy; 
and good children will love to obey, 
and fear to disobey them. Which 
would you most dislike to offend, 
the kind, loving teacher, who pun- 
ishes you for your fanlts, or the one 
who never speaks either a kind or 
an unkind word, and yet never cor- 
rects you when you are wrong? 
‘**The one that loves me well enough 
to correct my faults, and is always 
kind,” says Frankie. So you must 
love God and fear to displease Him, 
because He corrects you in love, and 
is always kind. 





PEN PORTRAITS OF SOME NOTED 
WOMEN. 

Very intellectual women are seldom 
beautiful. Their features, and partica- 
larly their foreheads, are more or less 
masculine. But there are exceptions to 
all rules, and Mrs. Landon was an ex- 
ception to this one. She was exceed- 
ingly feminine and pretty. Mrs. Stan- 
ton, likewise, was an exceedingly hand- 
some woman; but Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Livermore are both plain. Maria 
and Jane Porter were women of high 
brows and irregular features, as was 
also Miss Sedgwick. Anna Dickinson 
has a strong, masculine face. Kate 
Fields has a good-looking but by no 
means a pretty face. Mrs. Stowe is 
thought positively homely. Mrs. Bar- 
leigb, on the contrary, is very fine look- 
ing. Alice and Phebe Cary were very 
plain in features, though their sweet- 
ness of disposition added greatly to 
their personal appearance. Margaret 
Fuller had a splendid bead; but her 
features were irregular, and she was 
anything but handsome — though some- 
times in the glow of conversation she 
appeared almost radiant. Charlotte 
Bronte had wondrously beautiful dark 
brown eyes and a perfectly shaped head. 
She was small to diminutiveness, and 
was as simple in her manners asa child. 
Julia Ward Howe is a fine looking 
woman — wearing an aspect of grace 
and refinement, and of great force of 
character in her face and carriage. 
Olive Logan is anything but handsome 
in person, though gay and attractive in 
conversation. Laura Holloway resem- 
bles Charlotte Bronte both in personal 
appearance and in the sad experience 
ofher youthful life. Neither Mary Booth 
nor Marian Harland ean lay claim to 
handsome faces, though they are splen- 
did specimens of cultured women; 
while Mary Clemmer Ames is just as 
pleasing in features as her writings are 
graceful and popular. — New Haven 
Register. 





FRAGMENTS OF TIME. 


In order to achieve some good work 
which you have much at heart, you 
may not be able to secure an entire 
week, or even an uninterrupted day. 
But try what you can make of the 
broken fragments of time. Clean up 
its golden dust —those rasping and 
parings of precious duration — those 
leavings of the days and remnants of 
hours, which may soon sweep out into 
the waste of existence. And, thus, if 
you be a miser of moments —if you be 
frugal, and hoard up odd minutes and 
half hours, and unexpeeted holidays — 
your clearings may eke out a long and 
useful life, and may die at last, richer in 
existence than multitudes whose time 
is all their own. That which some men 
waste in superfluous slumber, and idle 
visits, and desullory application, were 
it all redeemed, would give them 
wealth of leisure, and enable them to 
execute undertakings for which they 
deem a less worried than their’s needful. 
When a persons says, ‘‘ I have no time 
topray, no time to read the Bible, no 
time to improve my mind, or to doa 
kind turn to a neighbor,” he may be 
saying what he thinks, but he ‘should 
not think what he says; for if he has 
not got the time already, he may get it 
by redeeming it. — Hamilton. 
uke he ilps : 

POETRY AND SCIENCE.—“‘ Life is real, 
life is earnest; and the grave is not its 
goal. Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
was not spoken of the soul.”—Long- 
fellow. ‘Life is the definite combina- 
tion of definite composite heterogene- 
ous changes, both simultaneous and 
successive, in correspondence with ex- 
ternal co-existence and sequences.” — 
Herbert Spencer. 





PLEASANTRIES, 
A young doctor to a lady patient: 
““You must take exercise for your 
health.” ‘* All right,” said she; ‘I'l! 











his heralds and messengers to announce 
the annual approach of the gorgeous 
spectacular drama which is « perpetual 
challenge of admiration from the world, 
climbing like an auroral display from 
our valleys till it crowns the mountains 


what our duties are. 

God says in His Word, ‘‘ give Me 
thine heart.” Our first duty is to 
give ourselves to God; then we 
shall love Him, obey Him, and fear 
Him, for ‘‘ the fear of the Lord is 


jump at the first offer." They were 
married in about six months. 

A country editor illustrates the pre- 
vailing extravagance of the people of 
the present day by calling attention to 
the costly baby carriages in use now, 
while, when he was a baby, they hauled 





with mucilage, and then hanging them 


the beginning of wisdom,” says the 


**Oh, if Llove God, I can’t be 
afraid of Him,” says Frankie. Now 
Frankie does not quite’ understand 
what this verse means, so we will 
try to tell him. 

If your father does everything in 
his power to make you happy, you 
would love him for that, would you 
not? Certainly you would. 
suppose you have a very bad habit, 
which will make you a miserable 


Now 


him around by the hair of the head. 
“I say, Paddy, that is the worst- 
looking horse you drive that I ever 
saw! Why don’t you fatten him up?” 
“Fat him up,is it? Faix, the poor 
baste can hardly carry the little mate 
that’s on him now,” replied Paddy. 


The second night after her first bus- 
band died she sat by the open chamber 
window five hours, waiting for the cats 
to begin fighting in the back yard. 
She said: ‘‘This thing of going to 
sleep without a quarrel of some kind is 
so new that I can’t stand it. Let me 
alone till théy begin. Then I can doze 





and unhappy man; and if your fa- 


off gently.” 
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Tue ‘*CoLtorapo BeeTLe.” What 
carriage did he ride here in? 1 saw 
that same slug on two fields of po- 
tatoes, in Grantville, in 1864. Be- 
fore he perfected himself into a ‘ bee- 
tle,” my neighbor and I destroyed him 
— pinched him off; and put on wood 
ashes. 

My ‘‘theory” is, he resides in the 


tuber over winter, and *‘ rides” in that | 


‘*carriage,” whithersoever it goeth. 
We must all ** plant the antidote with 
the seed” (as the late Lyman Reed 
said), if we would prevent his annual 
appearance; though Mr. Reed had not 
passed opinion on ¢his particular ene- 
my of our potato, that I know of. 
Sept. 1, 1876. NOAH PERRIN. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR Hay.—The great 
drouth aiong the seu coast has madea 
very short hay crop, and raised the 
price of that article. Hay is selling in 
many places at twenty dollars a ton 
from the field, which indicates thirty 
or more as the winter and spring 
price. Meanwhile corn is quoted at 
fifty to fifty-five cents in the city, and 
is delivered in bulk at the sea-ports for 
about sixty centsa bushel. This is but 
a little over twenty dollars a ton, and 
is much more profitable for feeding 
than hay. It is very largely used 
when hay is under twenty dollars a 
ton, and the use should be increased as 
the price of hay rises. The reports of 
the corn crop in the prairie States are 
highly favorable, and prices are likely 
to rule low. With cheap corn there is 
no need of. paying high prices for hay. 
Straw, cern-fodder, swale, and salt 
hay, may all be used to advantage in 
preparing cut feed with Indian meal. 
We have no doubt of the economy of 
using more meal in winter feeding, es- 
pecially in districts where the hay 
erop is short. — Agricullurist. 


A Goop FoRMULA FOR MANURE, — 
The following has been tried and is 
highly recommended by Mr. Royal 
Smith, of Millington, Mass. On grass 
lands and potatoes the effect was ad- 
mirable : — 

1. Two cords of fresh cow dung. 

2. Ten bushels of plaster. 

3. Five bushels of salt. 

4, 120 pounds of sulphate of potash. 

The mode of preparing this compost 
is described as follows: ‘‘ lt was com- 
posed of about two cords of good green 
cow dung, made in the stable, under 
cover, mingled with ten bushels of 
plaster and five bushels of salt. The 
heap was cut over carefully four times 
during the summer, the lumps _ beat 
out, and the whole thoroughly inter- 
mingled; and the last time it was cut 
over, 250 pounds of German potash 
salts, said to contain 60 per cent. of 
sulphate of potash, were also mingled 
with it.” 

Asa top dressing to grass, it was 
applied one bushel to a square rod. 
On early potatoes, a pint to a hill. — 
Selected. 


GENTLENESS WITH Cows. — Five 
per cent., and perhaps ten, can be ad- 
ded to the amount of milk obtained 
from the cows of this country, if the 
following rules are inexorably fol- 
lowed: 1. Never hurry cows in driv- 
ing to and from pasture. 2. Milk as 
nearly at equal intervals as possible. 
Half-past five in the morning and six 
at night are a very good hour. 3. Be 
especially tender to the cow at milking 
times. 4. When seated, draw the 
milk as rapidly as possible, being cer- 
tain always to get all. 5. Never talk 
or think of anything beside what you 
are doing when milking. 6. Offer 
some caress, and always a soothing 
word, when you approach a cow and 
when you leave her. The better she 
loves you, the more free and complete 
will be her abandon as you sit by her 
side. — Selected. 


REMEDY FOR HORSE PULLING AT, 
THE HALTER. — Any kind of rope or 
halter will answer the purpose, having 
sufficient length to pass around a post 
and back, passing between the fore 
legs, under the girth, to the hind legs. 
Fasten just below the knee joint. 
Have something on the opposite side 
of the post to prevent the halter from 
dropping to the ground, allowing the 
ha!ter to slide around the post, when 
the horse commences to pull. The 
first effort in pulling will bring forward 
the hind leg, and leave the horse in a 
sitting posture, unless he should spring 
forward, which he is almost certain to 
do. After the first pull, not being 
fully convinced but what he ought to 
break loose, he may be induced to try 
the second time, but the pull will be 
light. After the second trial, there is 
no rattle-trap yet invented that could 
frighten a horse bad enough to make 
another effort. A few trials will effect- 
ually break any horse. It is simple, 
cheap, and perfectly safe.—S. J. 
Moore, in Western Rural. 


FATTENING ANIMALS. — A very com- 
mon error among farmers, which needs 
correction, is the opinion that animals 
may be fattened in afew weeks, and 
fitted for market, by heavy feeding, or, 
as it is termed, by pushing. Many 
farmers do not think of beginning to 
fatten their hogs or cattle for early 
winter market until autamn has actu- 
ally commenced. Their food is then 
suddenly changed, and they are dosed 
with large quanties of grain or meal. 
This sudden change often deranges the 
system, and it is frequently some time 
before they recover from it. From ob- 
servation and inquiry we find that the 
most successful managers adopt a@ very 
different eourse. They feed moder- 
ately, with great regularity, and for a 
longer period. 

The most successful pork-raiser that 
we have met with commences the fat- 
tening of his swine for the winter mar- 





ket early in the preceding spring. In 
fact, he keeps bis young swine in 4 
good growing condition all through 
the winter. He begins moderately, 
and increases the amount gradually, 
never placing before the animal more 
than it willfreely eat. With this treat- 
ment, and strict attention to the com- 
fort and cleanliness of the animal, his 
spring pigs at ten months usually ex- 
ceed three hundred pounds, and have 
sometimes gone as high as four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and pigs win- 
tered over reach a weight of five or six 
hundred. The corn, which is, ground 
and scalded before feeding, nets him, 
on an average, not less than one dollar 
per bushel. when the market price of 
pork is five cents per pound. — Chris- 
tian Union. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


FASHIONABLE COLORS. 

The fashionable combination of colors 
for costumes for the fall will be that now 
in vogue in Europe, viz., navy blue 
with cardinal red. The navy blue to be 
used when cooler weather comes will be 
of the ink shades of the queer blue tint 
known as sphinx color, which is a me- 
tallic blue that is almost black. The 
costume will be made up of wool and 
silk as at present; the wool of the over- 
dress will be India cashmere, camel’s 
hair, or the laine carrée, or square-fig- 
ured woolen stuffs already described 
among the newly-imported fall goods. 
The long polonaise will be made of this 
soft, flexible blue wool, trimmed with 
the merest pipings and facings of cardi- 
nal silk, while the lower skirt, which is 
almost concealed, will be of dark cardi- 
nal-red silk. Very little of the red is 
visible, but there is enough seen to pro- 
duce a very quairt effect. The polo- 
naise is ornamented behind and down 
the front by long-leoped bows of ribbon 
that are partly of blue gros grain and 
partly of cardinal red.. The buttons are 
blue, with cardinal stars embroidered 
upon them. In more conspicuous cos- 
tumes, navy blue over-dresses are 
trimmed with gay cardinal-red fringe 
in the new Moorish patterns. With 
these toilets the accessories are all car- 
dina] red, such as veils, scarfs, parasols, 
stockings, ete. Blue and red with white 
—the national colors — have been so 
popularly worn here during the Summer 
that it is predicted the new combination 
in darker shades will meet with favor. 
— Harper's Bazar. 





HOW TO PRESERVE FLOWERS. 

The preservation of flowers and plants 
is a work not always successfully accom- 
plished. One of the best English bot- 
anists, the Rev. G. Henslow, gives di- 
rections for the process as follows: The 
plants should be gathered in dry weath- 
er, soon after they open, and the colors 
are brightest. Arrange the materials 
in the following order: Mill-board, car- 
tridge paper, wadding split open and 
the glazed side next the cartridge paper, 
then blotting paper, and the flowers. 
Put a little wadding around the flowers 
to draw off the moisture, then put the 
same materials in reverse order over 
the flowers and submit to a pressure of 
thirty pounds. The next day double 
the pressure. Remove the outward 
covering, except the blotting paper, and 
piace this with the flowers between, in 
a warm place todry. When dry, press 
again, as before. To preserve colors, 
different treatments are necessary for 
different flowers. Blue flowers must 
be dried by heat. Red ones must be 
washed with muriatic acid, diluted in 
spirits of wine, to fix the color. Many 
yellow flowers turn green; they ust 
be dried repeatedly before the fire, and 
again after they are mounted on paper, 
and kept inadry place. Purple flow- 
ers require as much care, or they soon 
turnalight brown. White flowers turn 
brown if handled or brushed before they 
are dried. Daisies, pansies, and some 
other flowers must not be removed from 
under pressure for twoor three days, or 
the petals will curl up. As all dried 
plants (ferns excepted) are liable to be 
infested by minute insects, a small 
quantity of the poison corrosive subli- 
mate, dissolved in spirits of wine, should 
be added to the paste, which it will al- 
so preserve from mould. — Churchman. 





SOMETHING BETTER THAN SHORT- 
CAKE. — Make nice, light, white gems 
by mixing flour and milk nearly as soft 
as for griddle cakes, and bake quickly 
in hot gem-pans. Break, not cut, them 
open and lay in a deep platter and pour 
over strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries (or even nice stewed apples) 
mixed with sugar and a little rich cream 
if you have it. Ten times better than 
any pastry or shortcake, and you get 
rid of soda or baking-powder and short- 
ening. — Universalist. 





Says The Christian at Work: ‘* Often 
as rice-pudding ismet with on the table, 
it is not unfrequently an unsavory dish. 


Here is a receipt that can be depended 
upon ; — 

‘ One cup of rice, washed thoroughly ; 
pour over it one quart of milk or milk 
und water, if you have not the former 
to spare. Pat in a little salt, a piece of 
butter the size of a small hen’s egg, and 
three table-spoonfuls of sugar. Set it 
on a cool part of the stove, and let it 
cook very slowly, adding more milk as 
the rice swells. When the rice is soft 
and well cooked, set the dish in the 
oven to brown. Let it become ice cold 
before eating, and it will satisfy all 
Christians at work.’” 





Purrs oR Pop-OvERS.—One pint 
milk, 2 eggs, 3 1-2 cups flour, 1 1-2 tea- 
spoonful salt. Beat eggs very light 
before adding milk and flour, and the 
whole well beaten before placing in the 
cups, which should be heated and very 
thorcughly buttered, and about one- 
third filled with the batter. Better turn 
the milk and eggs upon the sifted flour, 
adding it by degrees, instead of putting 
the flour gradually into the liquid. 
Bake in a quick oven about twenty 


minutes. Put cups in dripping pan, 


CANINE CONSCIENCE. 

“‘ Hath a dog conscience ? ” quoth the 
corporal. ‘*I had had this dog for sev- 
eral years, and had never, even in his 
puppyhood, known him to steal. Nev- 
ertheless, on one occasion he was very 
hungry, and in the room where I was 
reading and he was sitting, there was 
within easy reach a savory mutton 
chop. I was greatly surprised to see 
him stealthily remove this chop and take 
it under the sofa. However, I pretend- 
ed not to observe what had occurred, 
and waited to see what would happen 
next. For fully a quarter of an hour 
this terrier remained under the sofa 
without making a sound, but, doubtless, 
enduring an agony of contending feel- 
ings. Eventually, however, conscience 
came off victorious, for, emerging from 
his place of concealment, and carrying 
in his mouth the stolen chop, he came 
across the room and laid the tempting 
morsel at my feet. The moment he 
dropped the stolen property, he bolted 
again under the sofa, and from this re- 
treat no coaxing could charm him for 
several hours afterwards. Moreover, 
when during that time he was spoken 
to or patted, he always turned away 
his head, in a ludicrously conscience- 
stricken manner. Altogether I do not 
think it would be possible to imagine a 
more satisfactory exhibition of con- 
science by an animal than this; for it 
must be remembered, as already stated, 
that the particular animal in question 
was never beaten in his life.”— Quarter- 
ly Journal of Science. 





Obituaries, 

Died, in Charlestown, Mass., Aug. 
12, Mrs. Jutta A., wife of Capt. Wm. 
F. Laighton, aged 35 years. 

She was converted to God, and joined 
the Trinity M. E. Church in this city 
under the pastoral labors of Rev. H. 
W. Warren, D. D. Most exemplary in 
her life, of thoughtful and uniform 
piety, of cheerful temperament, and 
self-forgetting in her devotion to oth- 
ers, she was a model wife and mother, 
and was greatly endeared to all who 
knew her. 

Her sufferings, from pulmonary con- 
sumption, became, in the last weeks of 
her life, excruciating; but they were 
borne with singular patience and _forti- 
tude. With calmness and serenity she 
commended her devoted husband and 
her daughter of tender years to the 
care of the Almighty Father, and, with 
longings ‘‘to depart and be with 
Christ,” sweetly fell asleep in Him. 

Wm. R. CLarK. 

Charlestown, Aug. 29. 


A faithful husband, an affectionate 
daughter, an aged and loving mother, 
and a devoted sister, are stricken in 
the death of Mrs. CoRNELIA F. SwiFtT, 
who died in New Bedford, July 8, 1876. 
Sharing their grief are a circle of other 
relatives and friends, and a bereaved 
Church. 

At about twenty years of age our de- 
parted sister was converted by the 
power of grace, and in the year 1859, 
with her husband, she united with the 
Pleasant Sireet M. E. Church, of which 
she remained a consistent member natil 
transferred to the Church above. She 
was a faithful teacher in the Sabbath- 
school, and in it she is sadly missed. 
Her last and fatal illness was intensely 
painful, but amid her sufferings grace 
enabled her to triumph. Death to her 
bad no terror, but rather it was wel- 
comed as the harbinger of bliss. ‘Is 
this dying? Ob, how sweet! My 
Saviour is coming for me.” With these, 
and kindred expressions, she passed 
through the valley to her sorrowless 
and deathless home, where friends be- 
reaved hope to rejoin her in perpetual 
union. 

Fell asleep in Jesus, July 8, 1876, in 
New Bedford, Mass, ELLEN C. WALK- 
ER, aged 30 years. 

A number of years since consump- 
tion marked her for its victim, and for 
a long time the finger of God had been 
pointing out the way in which she was 
to go. During Rev. L. B. Bates’ pas- 
torate in the Pleasant Street M. E. 
Church she gave her heart to Christ, 
and soon after united with the Church. 
About that time she was united in mar- 
riage to Brother Wm. H. Walker, who, 
with his two motberless little boys, 
mourns her irreparable loss. 

In her domestic life Sister W. was a 
model of neatness and refinement, as 
well as of wifely and motherly care 
and love. She was retiring in her so- 
cial and religious habits, but those who 
knew her best speak in praise of the 
consistency of her life. She died, as 
she had lived, without fear, and quietly 
trusting inJesus. Rev. Brother Bates, 
at her funeral, spoke words of comfort 
to those who were so sadly bereaved. 
May they all meet the dear departed in 
the better land! 


Mrs. GRACE SINGLETON was born 
in England, and died in New Bedford, 
Mass,, Aug. 1, 1876, aged 59 years. 

Sister S. had been a widow for a num- 
ber of years, but He who is the ‘* wid- 
ow’s God” was her chosen and be- 
loved portion. For many years she 
had been a member of the M. E. Church, 
and a constant attendant on all its 
means of grace. Life to her was full 
‘of toil, but it was sweetened with the 
love of Christ. She lived to see two 
of her children converted to God, and 
useful in the Church. Death came 
suddenly, but, we trust, it found her 
ready ‘‘ to depart, and be witb Christ.” 
We pray that her children may all 
meet her in heaven! 

T. R. GREEN. 


Died, in Portland, July 16, CHARLES 
Gow_ER, aged 25 years and 6 months. 

Brother G. was converted when 12 
years old, and continued to live for 
Christ till by death transferred to the 
paradise of God. He was earnest and 
ambitious — one to whom life was very 
desirable as an opportunity for doing 
good. For this he was anxious to 
live, and to comfort a widowed moth- 
er’s heart. Said he, shortly before he 
died, ‘* Ihave just learned how to live, 
and I think I could do some good in 
the world; and then I want to live for 
mother’s sake;” and yet submissively 
he could say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” He 
was well prepared to die. To his sis- 
ter (the only one of five children left 
to comfort a bereaved mother) he said, 
«© If I die, I know J shall go directly to 
heaven.” Thither he fled from the 
body, and rests in Jesus, waiting with 
father and sisters, gone on before, the 
coming of mother and sister yet here. 

WwW. M.S. 


GEO. C. CowELt died at Great Falls, 
N.H., April 16, 1876, aged 53 years 





and 4 montks, 


Brother C. was converted when about 
33 years of age, and maintained a 
consistent Christian character to the 
time of his death. He was naturally 
of a retiring disposition, and, therefore, 
not as re a a member of the High 
Street M. E. Church as many others; 
but his brethren always knew just 
where to find him spiritually, and that 
a helping hand would be ready for their 
assistance. Brother C. suffered much 
during the last months of his life, but 
bore his sufferings with wonderful pa- 
tience, Of bim it may emphatically be 
said, ‘* he died well.” 

H. Woopwarpb. 


WALTER N. ELpripGE died in Spen- 
cer, Mass., July 20, 1876, aged 28 
years. 

Brother E. made a profession of faith 
in Christ, and united with the M. E. 
Church in this place about four and 
a half years since. He was higbly 
esteemed and greatly beloved by ail 
who knew him. An exemplary Chris- 
tian, an affectionate son, a true friend, 
and a useful citizen! 

His removal from us is a great loss 
to the Church, and asad and severe be- 
reavement to his mother, who is a wid- 
ow, and of whom he was the only son. 
His last hours were peaceful, happy 
and triumphant, having hope, through 
faith in Christ, of a glorious heavenly 
home. D. ATKINS. 


Died, in Upton, June 29, 1876, Sra- 
TIRA G. HAVILAND, aged 46 years. 

Sister H. was born in Danville, Vt. 
When but eleven years of age she had 
a severe sickness, from which she never 
recovered. Her spine being affected, 
she gradually became deformed, and 
was, until her death, a great sufferer. 
While thus suffering, she devoted what 
strength she had to the sick-room. As 
a nurse, she has alleviated the suffer- 
ings of many. Some sixteen years ago 
she became a Christian, and united with 
the Baptist Church; but afterwards 
joined a class, and was received into 
~ M. E. Church in Upton, in March, 
1874. 

Her life has been one of deep devo- 
tion and humility. Never has a mur- 
mur escaped her lips during all her 
sufferings. So long as her strength 
would allow, she was always constant 
(frequently walking nearly two miles 
to meet with her brothers and sisters) 
in the sanctuary. She was modest and 
retiring, but not afraid to witness for 
Jesus. Though very poor (dependent 
entirely upon ber own exertions, and 
while in her usual health not able to do 
more than a quarter part as much as a 
well person), she gave ten dollars 
towards the erection of our church, 
and paid liberally towards supporting 
the Gospel. The close of her life was 
very painful, but peaceful and triumph- 
ant. ‘* She hath done what she could.” 

NATHANIEL B. Fisk. 


HANSON ARNOLD died in Woonsock- 
et, R. L., Aug. 1, 1876, aged 75 years. 

Father A. was converted more than 
fifty years ago, under the ministry of 
the early itinerauts of the old North- 
bridge Circuit. At a Quarterly Con- 
ference held at Blackstone, July 12, 
1854, by Rev. O. Scott, Presiding El- 
der, Hanson Arnold was appointed 
class-leader at Woonsocket. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed secretary 
of the building committee of the M. E. 
Church. For years, and probably from 
the first, he has been one of the trustees 
of this Church, and ef late years the 
honored president of the board of 
trustees. Thus he has been connected 
with all the interests of this Church 
from the beginning. He was a man of 
decided character and positive views, 
unwavering in his attachment to the’ 
Church that was instrumental in his 
conversion. 

For several years past he was in fee- 
ble health. The last year of his life 
was one of much feebleness and suffer- 
ing; but he knew whom he believed, 
and committed his soul into the hands 
of his faithful and all-sufficient Saviour. 
It seemed appropriate that his funeral 
should take place from the church 
which he helped to build, and where, 
with his family, he had worshiped so 
many years. J. E. HAWKINS. 


ABIGAHL MERRILL, widow of the late 
Wm. Merrill, died in East Salisbury, 
Mass., Aug. 23, 1876, aged 87 years. 

She died in the very house where she 
had lived for more than sixty years. 
Her home, in the early days of Meth- 
odism in this place, was one of the 
pleasant resorts of many of the fathers 
in the ministry. Her hands willingly 
ministered to the wants of a Pickering, 
Brodhead, Lorenzo Dow, and others ol 
that generation of veteran workers. 
She remembered having heard the first 
Methodist sermon preached in the town, 
which was by Jesse Lee in 1798. He 
was passing through the town, in com- 
pany with Bishop Asbury. They tar- 
ried for the night, and the father of 
New England Methodism here, for the 
first time, blew the Gospel trumpet, 
which gave ‘‘ no uncertain sound.” 

Mother M. lived a Christian from 
early life, and now has come to her 
grave ‘‘in a full age, like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season.” 

N. P. PHILBROOK. 


Died, in Searsport, Me., Aug. 4, Mrs. 
Lizzie S., wife of William Kelbert, 
aged 39 years. 

Many years since Sister K. embraced 
religion under the labors of Rev. S. F. 
Wetherbee, in Bucksport. She soon 
became a member of the M. E. Church, 
and lived and died in its bosom. Her 
last sickness was very brief, ber death 
sudden, and her last hours unconscious, 
in consequence of which she !eft no dy- 
ing testimony; but to her friends who 
knew her faith in her Redeemer, there 
is no doubt that hers was a ‘* blest 
awaking.” A constant attendant on 
the means of grace while health per- 
mitted, a devoted wife and tender 
motber, she is sincerely mourned by 
surviving friends, and especially so by 
the bereaved husband and only child; 
but other little ones greeted her at the 
gates of the ‘heavenly home ” — the 
babes have found a mother by the 
throne. WwW. W. M. 
Bucksport, Aug. 18. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN GRAY was born 
in Dover, N. H., June 16, 1838, and 
died Aug. 10, 1876, aged 38 years. 

Brother G. was converted, when 18 
years of age, under the labers of Rev. 
F. A. Hewes, and in due time joined 
the Church, and from that day forward 
was a humble and devoted follower ot 
the Saviour. His deep interest in the 
Church of his choice was ever appar- 
ent, and the love he bore to this branch 
of our Zion, with which he was iden- 
tified, was manifested in various ways. 
When the hour of departure came, 
though fully prepared and reconciled, 
yet our new temple, which he hoped 
to live to see completed, was much in 
mind ; and he conversed concerning it, 
as failing strength would allow, with 
the greatest interest and delight. But 


nobler temple than ours—one ‘“ not 

made with hands, eternal in the heav- 

ens.” May the Lord comfort the be- 

reaved friends, and care for the orphan 

child! 0. W. 8. 
Dover, N. H., Aug. 23. 








SCHENCK’s PULMONIC SYRUP, FOR THS CURE 
OF CONSUMPII0N, COUGHS AND COLDS. 


The great virtue of this medicine is that it 
ripens the matter and throws it out of the system, 
purifies the blood, and thus effects a cure, 


SCHENCK’S SEA WEED TONIC, FOR THE CURE 
OF Dyspepsia, INDIGESTION, ETC., 


The Tonic produces a heatihy action of the 
stomach, creating an appetite, iorming chyle, and 
curing the most obstinate cases of Indigestion. 
SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS, FOR THE CURE 

OF LIVER COMPLAINT, ETC. 

These pills are alterative, and produce a healthy 
action of the liver without the least danger,as they 
are free from calomel, and yet mure efficacious 
in restoring a healthy action of the liver, 

These remedies are a certain cure for Consump- 
tion, as the Palmouic Syrup ripens the matter and 
purifies the blood. Tbe Mandrake Pills act upon 
the liver, create a healthy bile, and remove all 
diseases of the liver, often a cause of Consumption, 
The Sea Weed Tonic gives tone and strength to 
the stomach, makes a good digestion, and enables 
tbe organs to form good blood; and thus creates a 
healthy circulation of healthy blood. The cem- 
bined action of these medicines, as thus explained, 
will cure every case of Consumption, if taken in 
time, and the use of the medicines persevered in. 

Dr. Sel k is professionally at his principal 
office, corner SIXTH and ARCH STs., Philadel- 
phia,every Monday, where all letters for advice 
must be addressed. Schenck’s medicines for sale 
by all Drugzists. 190 








THE MEDICINE THAT GURES 


VEGETINE. . 


Taking into consideration the character of its 
vouchers, the history of its cures and the immense 
increasiag demand, VEGETINE may be fairly en- 
titled the leading me. icine of the age. 

For Scrofula in 'he bluod, VEGErINE is an in- 
fa lible remedy, and no person need suffer from 
tumors, vicers, and all diseases arising from im- 
pure blood, if VEGETINE is used ac.ording o di- 
rections, There is uo! a case of Scrofua in exist- 
ence that VEGETINE will not cure, provided, how- 
ever, the vital funciions have uot lost their power 
of action, all that may be said te the contrary not 
yp t's Cauoing. 

VE£GETINE is pleasant to the taste, mild in its 
influence, and absolute in its action on diseas , as 
the following unquestionable evidence will show. 





PAID NEARLY 


$400.001! 


JANUARY 2, 1875. 
H. R. STEVERXS, EsqQ.: 


Dear Sir: When about six months ol 1I was vac- 
cinated, The parties who were vaccinated from 
the same virus died from the humor. The humor 
sp ead over me to such an extent that [ was rolled 
in bran to prevent me from scratching my person. 
‘The disease finally settledin wy head, I remained 
in this condition about twenty years, troubl+d all 
the time with Sores breaking in my head and dis- 
cha: ging corruption fiom my ear, At this timea 
small kernel appeared on my neck, gradually in- 
creasing ia size until atumor formed of such im- 
mense ize I could see it by turning my eyes down- 
ward, All this time I was taking various remedies 
for my blood witnout any substantial cnefit. 

I then went to a promineut physician ot Boston, 
who, during his treatment of six months, laaced 
the tumor eight times, which cost m+ nearly $4.0. 
‘This left me with a rough, aggravated sere, with- 
outat alldiminishing the size of the tamor, andina 
sickly, feebie condition, I consulted another phy- 
siciaa in Natick, who, wfter considerable time, suc- 
ceeding in healing the sore without redocing the 
size. Atthispointlcomme ced touse VEGETINE, 
through the earnest persuasion of afriend. Afver 
I had takea this wedicine about one week I ex- 
perienced wonderful sensations. My whole bouy 
seemed to be unde going a ra*ical change, notil, 
finally, the tumor broke and discharyved frightfal 
quantities. from this time it decreased in size 
until the bunch aisappeared, but my neck stili bears 
the ugly sear of the sore and lance. I am now 
healthy and strong and able t work every day. 

I will also mention that I have been an acut~ suf 
ferer from ‘nflammatory rheuma: (sm ever since I 
can remember, until commencing the use of VEGE- 
TINE, when aimost immediately all rheumativ 
pains ceased, This statement I volunteer fer the 
purpose of b nefiting other suffering humanity, 
and you will confer a favor by giving it as much 
pubuiicity as thought pruper. Very gratefully, 


O.M. SAVELS, Ashland, Mass. 


What is Vegetine ? 


It is a compound extracted from barks, roots and 
herbs. Itisnature’sremedy. Itis perfectly harm- 
less from any bad effect upon the system. It is 
nourishing and sire: gthening. It acts directly 
upon the blood. It quiets the nerveus svstem. It 
gives you a good, sweetsleepatnight. [tisagreat 
panacea for ovr aged fathers and mothers, for it 
gives them strength, quiets their nerves, and gives 
them nature’s swect sleep—as has been p oved 
by many an aged person. It is the great Blood 
Purifier. It i> a soothing remedy for our children. 
It has relieved and cured thousands, It is very 
pleasant to take; every chi'd tikes it. It reli ves 
and cures all diseases originating from impure 
blood. Try the VEGETINE. Give it a tair trial, 
for your complaints; then vou will say to your 
friend, neizh»or and acquaintance, **Try it; it 
has cured m-.” 


Report from a Practical Chemist and 
Apothecary. 


Boston, Jan, 1, 1874, 

Dear Sir: This is to certifv that I huve sold at 
retail 15445 dozen (1852 bottles) of your VEGETINE 
since April 12, 1870, and can truly say that it has 
given the best satisfaction of any remedy fo the 
-omplaints for which it is recommend: d, that I ever 
sold. Scarcely a day passes without some of my 
customers testifying to its merits on themselves 
or their friends. I am perfectly cognizant of sev- 
era) cases of Scrofulous Tumors being cured by 
VEGRTINE alone, n this vicinity. 
Very respectfully yours, 

AI. GILMAN, 468 Broadway 
ToH, R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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PROF, RAINBOW’S 
Rupture Cure Truss 
7 No Steel Springs! 


Vo Woo Pads! No 
Ratchets or De- 
composing LKlastics! 


It fits like a glove and 
van be worn with as lit’ le dis- 
comfort. Call on. or address 
3 with stamp, M. LINCOLN. 
— . No. 8 Hamilton Place. (Room 
10) Boswu, ua58. 186 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
that nature is heir to. 

Correct examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 

63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
ton. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday. 
Office hours from 9 A. M.to2 P. M. 174 


FITS & EPILEPSY 


POSTIVELY CURED. 


The worst cases of the longest standing, by using 











DR. HEBBARD’S CURE. 


IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS, 


and will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not bevefit. A bottie sent freeto all addressing 
J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, Office, 1355 Broadway, 
New York. 218 


— 





remedy for the cure for Cancers, I have made 
a special study for many years, and can give 
the strongest assurances that cancers (even of 
long standing can be cured.) Address Dr. 8. CUR- 
Tls, 174 Chester Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 220 


CUTAVACO } cures Pimples, Blackheads 
* Kingworm, Baldness, Scall- 
Head, Barber's Itch. and all S'in Diseases. New 


Specific! @.abottie. Circular Free. Address, 
Dr. E. C, ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 232 








TEAS —The choicest in the world—Import- 
* ers’ prices largestCompany inAmeri- 
eca—staple article — pleases everybody — Trade 
continually increasing—agents wanted everywhere 
—best inducements—don’t waste time—send for 
Circolar 








be has gone W hia rest, and to bebold a 


HOWE WeLts $8 Vesey Str Ns Xs Be Oy Box 1387 


Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash.) Dr. Jas. Cammins, Conn 
C. Delano, Sec. Int. Rv. W 
P. M.G. Creswell, Wash./T. 8. Arthur, Phila. 

Rev.O. H. Tiffany. Wash.|/D.J. Chambers, Phila. 
Bobe:t Bonner, N. Y. 


instruments that we have seen. 
are proposing to purchase a piano. 


to hear mine talk and sine.” 


sired Yours, traly 


family more and more in love with it.” 


excels in singing qualities.” 


Second- hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to 


Send for illustrated price list. 
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Mrs, U. 8. Grant, Wash. St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.)8v.R.M.Hatfield.Cinn.O.) Rev. A 
Gen O. E.Babcock ,Wasb.' Gen.O.0. Howard Wasb.,| Rv..L. B.Bugbie, Cinn. UO. ’ , , 

Gen W.H BelknapSec.W. Bishop -E 8. Janes, N. Y. eid WEY lee: weneleurry. D. D 
RKeyv.Dr.John McClintock. 


. M.Punshon,Lond. 


Bishop Simpson says: * After a trialin his familv for years, for beauty of fini 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be —, ” 
Dr.J. H. Vincent: * For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools 
musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others. the sweet-toned Bradbury Phe ft 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE 


RADBURY PIAN 


Have Manufactured and in use over 14,000 Instruments. 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the human voice as an accompaniment, 
Cwing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and 
powerful singing tones, 

82” From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence of the public. Weare using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satis- 
faction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in 
sending for their illustrated price list and order- 


ing trom it, or to order, second-hand Piancs or Or- 
gans, They are reliable. 


. J. Kynett, D. D. 


Dr.J. M. Reid, N.Y. Rev. W.H. De 

Dr.C, N. Sims, Balt., Ma | Rev, Thomue Guede 
Dr. H. B. Riagawav,N.Y | Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
Philip Philips.N. Y. N. |Sands-st. Church B’klyn, 
| Rev. Alf. Cookman, N. Y.| Bishop Merrill, St. Paul, 
Rey. J. E. Cookman,N.Y.| Bishop I. W. Wiley. 


At.-Gen. Williams, Wash.| W.G. Fischer, Phila. Pa.| Re ‘ r 
Grand Cent. Hotel, N. Y./Rv.J.M.Walden,Chicago.) Chap. W’Cabe. Chieaaa. ae ne .F- 
Gen. Alvord, U.8. Army. Re 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than three years | 
“Bradbury Pianos,” advertised in our paper by Mr. Freeborn a mane Smith. eae oe 
Its tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and sweet, and the latter gr 
former. It preserves its pitch and tune in a r- 


Rev. L: Hiteheock, Cin: 
v. E. O. Haven,®’klyn. —— 


its manufacturer, 


ateful to the pr- 
markable manner, and altogether is one of the best 


It has “nore than fulfilled the promise of Mr. 8 
to us, at his office in New York. We heartily commend bis sunbuneemmnns to b.. - pepe 4 


uch of our readers as 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: ‘Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all orthodox; you ought 


Bishop Ames says: “My Bradbury Piano is found after severe test and trial t 
promised, and is in allrespects, in richness of tone and singing qualities. over AK yh A A me 
Baltimore, Md., Jan., 1874, 
Dr. E.O. Haven says: “ My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, and myself and 


ything that could be de- 
E. R, AMEs.” 


and workmanship, 


Dr. Jas. McCanivy, Carlisle, Pa.: **My Bradbury is splendid.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 
mosthiy instaliments received for the same, Old pianos taken in exc 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased, 
hange; cash paid tor the same, 


$200, Pianos tuned and repaired. 


Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath-schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, No. l4 E. Mth Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave. 
nue, N. Y. Factory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 


Agent for Boston and vicinity. 





ANNON’S WHOLESALE CARD 


HOUSE 712 Washington Street. 
Visiting Cards printed from Nickel Silver 
Type. 35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 
Snow Fiake, Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, 
or 6 Floral, 10 cents, and 1-cent stamp, by mail, or 
furnished youio 5 minutes, or the whole 120 cards, 
in all,60 cents and two3-cent stamps. All other kinds 
correspondingly low. 60 high-priced cards, no two 
alike, 50 cents; three packs @1. Lam supplying 
the trade in all directions, and with new machines 
shall soon ve able to print six willions per month. 
The cards shall be perfect and satisfactory inevery 
respect, 240 styles. Iliustrated Circular, Price 
J ist, ete.. to agents, 10 cents, 

206 W.C. CANNON, Boston, Mass, 





New Books Published 


BY THE 
BOOK CONCERN. 
—:0: — 
PORTER’S HISTORY OF 
METHODISM. 


A Comprehensive History of Methodism, in one 
volume. By James Porter, D. D., author of the 
“Compendium of Methodism.” etc. 12mo, €01 
pages. With Engravings. $1.75. 

The author devotes about two hundred pages of 
this book to Eurepean Metho#ism, with its adjuncts, 
appendages, and offshoots in the four quarters ot 
the world, and the remainder to Methodism, in its 
various branches and benevolent operations, in 
America, giving the facts and figures from the be- 
ginning. Thisis the only history which gives a 
complete View of the emancipation movement of 
Chureh and Nation. It is brought down to the 
present year, while the other histories ot Method- 
ism are not continued later than the Centenary 
year. 


NEWMAN’S THRONES 
AND PALACES. 


Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh. 
From Sea to Sea—a Thousand Miles on Herse- 
back. By John P. Newman, D. D. Very freely 
Illustrated. S8vo. 455 pages, $5.00, 





PORTER’S COMPENDIUM 
OF METHODISM. 


The Compendium of Methodism. By James Por- 
ter, D.D. Newly revised and enlarged, 12mo, 
$1.75. 


BUCKLEY'S CHRISTIANS 
AND THE THEATRE. 


Christians and the Theatre. By J. M. Buckley, 
156 pages, 80 cents, 


CRANE’S METHODISM 
AND ITS METHODS. 
Methodism and Its Methods. By Rev. J. T. 


Crane, D, D., author of ** Popular Amusements,” 
12mo, 395 pages, $1.50. 


GENERAL MINUTES [or 1875 


lvol. 8vo. Paper, $1.00. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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LOVE ENTHRONED; 


or, Essays on’ Bvangelical Per- 
fection, By Daniel Steele. D. D. 
Giilt Edge. $2.00, 





Revised Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


Itis a preeious means of grace, and wil! bear 
sweetness and light into thousands of hearts.— B. 
K. Pence, D. D. 


Itis the only contribution of real genius this 
popular theme of perfect love has had in a hbun- 
dred years—nay, since Ruthe'ford wrete and 
Charles Wesley sung. Itis genius set on fire ot 
grace. — BISHOP HAVEN. 


It is a work that will attract the attention of the 
foremost scholars and thinkers as well as the 
masses.— THE CONTRIBUTOR. 


This book is on the right side, It is Wesleyan 
and scriptural as to its platform of sanctification. 
The style, if we may se speak, is more Fletcherian 
than Wesleyan. — CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, (Nasb- 
ville.) 

We observe init an ccuracy of statement, and 
a fairness that 1ises above narrow theories and 
embraces all the life of God in the soul of man. 
All who want to obtain all that Christ offers will 
be profited by the thoughts and spirit of this book. 
— E. 0, HAvEeN, LL, D., Chancellor of Syracurse 
University. 


No man can read“ Love Enuthroned” without 
being profoundly moved. Ithas made high tide 
in elect Christian souls, and transported them to 
the Beulah land of assured possession.—J. E. 
LATIMER, D., Dean of the Theological Seminary 
of Boston University. 


A timely antidote, on the one hand, to all grovel- 
ing, sabterranecus, forms of Christian experience, 
and, on the other, to all perilous innovations of 
doctrine, discipline, or agency for the rurtherance 
of Chriatian holiness.— W. F. WARREN, LL. D. 
President of Boston Univertity. 


FOR SALE BY JAMES P. MAGEE, 
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FOR 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 
former works, containing new ideas throughout, 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of ** SONG KING ” 
and ** SONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined svle of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but 


Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy 
sent on receipt of 75 cents. 
pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Specimen 


132 


Wesleyan Building, — 


36 BROMFIELD STREET 
ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 


rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38S Bromfield Street, 





WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 
Thies beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 


tures, Concerts,etc. Only one flight of stairs from 
the street. 


For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromficid Street, 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor. 
July 20,tf 





Grimault & Co.’s, 
SYRUP of HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME, 


Is the best and most rational of all remedics. 
against consumption. Under its influence the 
cough abates, the night sweats cease, and the 
patient rapidly recovers health. It gives the 
same result in most cases of lung disease. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 


DELACRES oss 


and Grocern ct 0 E. FOUGERA& C0. 
gah AGENTS, NEW YORE. 
EE" CHOCOLATE 


VISITORS Xi. Nvirev To stor at the 


NESHAMINY HOUSE — Schenck’s Station. 
Philadelphia and New York Railroad. Beautiful 
place, 100 yards fsom depot. Frequent trains to 
aad from the Exhibition,—time, 45 minutes. Terms 
$1 50 per day, inctuding railroad tare te and from 
Centennial. Address J. 8. FLINT, Bridgewater, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 234 


AARON R. GAY & C0,, 


Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
ofany desired Pattern Made to Order, 


130 State Street. 
190 


G00D CHEAP BOARDING 


to Centennial visitors ina New England 
Methodist family, 


Address, J.G. RICHARDSON, N.E. Corner 38 
and Grape Street. 232 


HISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


TI 
) U GENT >. 
733 SANSOM ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 
Qian blimale fron us before 























28 Bromfela St.; Boston. 
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Business Notices. 








SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. 


Reasons fr going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stituce ip winter, with circu ar describing its Tark- 
teh, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Electro- 
Thermal Baths, the Vacuum Trestment, Galvanic 
and Faradaic Electricity, etc , will be sent on ap- 


ee. Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic 
aspecialty. 214 


REMARKABLE CURES. 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington 
Street, Boston, is performing some very remark- 
able cures, and bis fame is rapidly spreading all 
ever the country. He has along listof certificates 
from parties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose 
health bas been restored through his agency. Dr. 
Spear entirely discards the use of mineral medi- 
cines,and relies on vegetable products,whosecura 
tive properties he has become cognizant of, after 
years of practical experience. Persons afflicted 
with any pbysical ailment can consult Dr. Spear 
with confidence. He will not undertake a case un- 
less he has gvod reason to believe that he can effect 
acure. The fact that he has occupied the same 
place in this city for the past fourteen years is a 
guarantee that his praetice has been most success- 
ful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old patrons 

Dr. Spear may ve consulted on ALL diseases free 
of charge. or by letter, (with stamp). Office 897 
Washington street, Boston, Mars, New number 
but same place as for the past 14 years. Dr. Spear’s 
Medical Hand Bou. will be sent by mail on receipt 
of l0cts. At the office, free. 168 e0w 











WE HAVE SEEN POOR, SICKLY, RICKETY CHIL- 
dren, who's chief diet has been Starch and Arrow- 
root, grow strong and healthy when changed to 
Ridge’s Food. A leading London paper says it is 
full of flesh- forming particles and is competent to 
support life single handed. 





Pike’s Centennial Salt Rheum Salve. 
WARRANTED. Sent by mail, on receipt of 26 cts. 
Address J.J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 

22s 





MARTYRS TO SALT RuHECM, rejoice! The 
persistent use of GLENN’S SULPHUR Soap will 
cure you. Use it instead of the greasy vintments 
and astringent washes with which you have here- 
tofore stimulated the disease. It is cleanly, sate 
and speedy. 212 





In reply to queries, we beg to say that Kenneth 
Campbell & Co , Montreal, Canada, are the pro- 
prietors of the famous * Royal Food ” and “ Camp- 
bell’s Quinine Wine,” so well and favorably known. 

222 





Church Register. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 
- 

Dedication at Sherman Corner, So. New- 

castle, Me. (see notice in last HERALD), 
Quarterly Meeting of the N. E, Branch of 

the W. F. M. Society, in Wesleyan Hall, 
National Holiness Camp-meeting, at Old 

Orchard, Sept. 6-16 
Wilmot Camp-meeting Sept. 11-16 
Northumberland (N. H.) Camp-meeting, Set. 11-16 
Bangor District Conference, Brewer, Sept. 19, 20 
Rockland District Ministerial Associa- 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 20 


tion, Damariscotta, Me., Oct. 3, 4 
Dover District Preachers’ Meeting, Law- 

rence, Mass., Oct. 18, 19 
Fall Kiver District Ministerial Associa- 

tion, at Dighton, Oct. 23-25 
Lasell Semiuary, Auburndale, opens Sept. 21 
BOsTON UNIVERSITY: 

College of Liveral Arts opens Sept. 21 

College of Music bi Sept.l4 

College of Agriculture “ Aug. 24 

School of Theology - Sept. 20 

School of Law = Oct. 4 

School cf Medicine as Oct. 4 

School of Oratory - Oct. ll 

School of All Sciences Sept. 20 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 
NORWICH DISTRICT —THIRD QUARTER. 

Sept. — Moosup, 30, Oct. 1. 

Oct. — Lyme, 3; Niantic,4; N. London, 5; Gale’s 
Ferry, 7,8; Uncasville, 8, P.M.; Jewett City, 12; 
Hopeville, 13; Voluntown and Griswold, 14, 15; 
Greenville, 17; Sachem St., 18; Central, 19; North, 
20; S. Manchester, 21, 22; N. Manchester, 22, rp. M.; 
8S. S. Institute and Preachers’ Meeting, Williman- 
tic, 23-26; Somers, 28, 31. 

Nov.— Portland, 2; Haddam Neck, 3; Moodus, 
4,5; Colchester, 5, eve.; Easthemp on, 6; S. Glas- 
tenbury, 8: E. G., 9; Attawavgaa, ll, 12, A. M.; 
Danielsonville, 12,P. M.: Gurleyville, 14; Wappiog, 
15; Windsorville, 16; Haz riville, 17; Thompson- 
ville, 18; Warehouse ?’t., 19, P, M.; Hockanum, 22; 
Burnside, 23; So. Coventry, 25, 26, A. M.; Williman- 
tic, 26, P. M.; Versailles, 28; *Baltic, 26; square 
Pond, 28, 2 Pp. M. and eve.; Tolland, 29,2 P.M. and 
eve. 

Dec, — Quarryville, 2,3; Vernon Depot, 5; Rock- 
ville,6; Stafford Springs,7; Staffordville, 8: Tol- 
land and Willington, at W., 10; *Montville. 10, 

Places marked * will have the pastor to preside 
in the Q. C. 

Churches desiring me to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, will provide “ pure, un- 
fermented juice of the grape,” as recommended by 
the last General Conference (see Dis., 1876, p. 376). 
This may easily,and with little expense, be obtained 
by dissolving grape Jelly in cold water, and strain- 
ing through acloth. Jelly is easily made and pre- 
served, and no «xcuse can exist for the presence of 
the cup of devils on the table of the Lord, 

The blessed Lord gave us over a thousand con- 
versions on the district last year. He certainly will 
more than twice that pumber this year, Brethren 
and sisters, will you see to it that a due proportion 
of these are found in your neighborhood ? 

W.H. STETSON. 





LOST BAGGAGE, — The following pieces of 
baggage have been lost or mislaid, on their way 
from Hawiiton Camp-meeting: Two bundies — 
one in rubber blanket — marked 25th Mass. Reg’t, 
on inside, 2 straps on outside; the other done up 
in bedtick—a gray army blanket inside. Roll of 
blankets, done up in shawl strap — A. Getchell, 
Chelsea. Trunk—2 quilts tied on outside—marked 
McClary, Kast Cambridge. Trunk, J. Hermon, 
Lynn. Avy person baying knowledge of them will 
please notify 

J. P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





NOTICE, — Ministers and members of Bangor 
District Conference will receive conveyance to its 
coming session, at Brewer, upon the E. and N. A. 
Ratlroad, and its various branches, for one fare for 
the round trip. Please ask for excursiun tickets, 
The M. C. R. R. will make one quarter’s reduction 
by stating a purpose to pass both ways upon its 
line, Wu. L. Brown. 

Bangor, Me., Sept. 8. 





WORCESTER DISTRICT PREACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, — The next meeting will be holden 
in Charlton on Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 25 and 
26, beginning at 10 a. Mm. 

PROGRAMME, 

1, “ The Doctrine of Future Rewards and Pun- 
ishments in the Writings of Moses,” 8. L. Rogers; 
2. “ Is Baptism a Prerequisite to Admission to the 
Lord’s Supper,” Jobn H. Emerson; 3. Criticism of 
Whedon's Exposition of 1 Cor. xv., Johu Noon; 4, 
* vhe Scripture*Truths which Ought to be Espe 
cially Presented at this Time,” F. T. George; 5. 
Fasting; its Nature and Obligations, and Ought 
Christiansto Fast?” Daniel Atkins; 6. Collequy: 
Subject, * The Best Means of Promoting Revivals;” 
7. Love-feast, Tuesday afternoon, continuing one 
hour. 

Preaching, on Monday evening, by Rev. George 
&. Chadbourne, of Worcester. 

V.M. Simons, Sec’y, 





THE READFIELD DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Farmington, commencing the even- 
ing of Oct. 9, and continuing Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

PROGRAMME, 

Preaching, Monday evening, by D. H. Le Lacheur; 
Tuesday evening, by C. C. Mason. 

Expositions: Titus iii. 10, 
Matt. x!., 2,3, R. Sanderson. 

Essays: “The Bible and‘ the Wine Question,’™ 
Nixon, E.T, Adams; “ Pastoral Work,’ Black- 
man, Frank W. Smith, David Church; * The Jadg- 
ment,” 8. Allen, Vivian, David Pratt, jr.;** Revival 
Work,” James W. Smiih, Bisbee, 8S. D. Brown; 
“The Judgment,” S. Allen, Vivian, David Pratt, 
jr.; “* Revival Work,” James W. Smith, Bisbee, S. 
D. Brown; “The Christian Sabbath,” Munger, 
Marshall; “ Counsels and Cautions.” Jeques, Ho- 
bart; “ Eternal Punishment,” Kimball, Elbridge 
Gerry, jr.; “ Fall Conference,” S. Hooper, C. W. 
Averill; Two Districts in the Maine Conference,” 
A.C. Trafton, Fairbanks, Jaques. 


Perry Chacdler; 


CHAIRMAN, 





' NOTICE.— The vext meeting for the Promotion 
of Holiness, for the western part of Keadfield Dis- 
trict, Maine, w!!l be held at East Livermore, Sept. 
20 and 21, Cc. W. BLACKMAN, Sec’y. 


THE CLAREMONT DISTRICT MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION will bold its next session at the M. 
E. Church in Peterboro’, N.H., beginning Tues- 


day P. M., at 1.30 o’clock, Oct. 10, 1876, 


PROGRAMME. 
Organization and prayer-meeting Tuesday P. M., 
at 1.30 o’cloek. 
Preaching, at 2 P. M., by N. Fisk or E. Bradford; 
at7P. M,, by J. L. Felt, or I. Ainsworth; Wednes- 
day, at2P. M., by U. E. Hall or L. P. Cashman; at 
TP. M., by G. W. Norris or I, Taggart. 
Essays; ** The Elements and Characteristics of 
a Revival of True Religion,” Bartlett and C, E. Rog- 
ers; * Revivals; Huw Best Promoted,” Bryant and 
Coolidge; “ Is it Expedient to Do Away with the 
Probationary Term in the M. E. Church?” Baxter 
and Stuart; * Should Fermented Wine be used at 
the Communion Table?” Norris and J. M. Bean; 
Reports from Charges, represented by Pastors and 
Presiding Elder; “Christianity in Our Homes,” 
Mrs. Charies Richardson and Mrs. W. M. Ayer: 
“The W. F. M. Society,” Mrs. G. W. Norris; 
**Lessons Taught by the Translation of E/ijab,” 
Bros. W. M. Ayer and O. H. Jasper. 
KXEGESES: Matt. ili, 11 (last clause), Wilkins, 
Tyrrell and Wentworth; John iil, 36, Bradford and 
Wells; Isa. 1, 18, E. P. F. Dearborn and Dudley; 
Malachi iv, Fulsom and Cusbman; Ps. xvi, 10, Leet 
and Trow; Matt. v, 18, Taggart and Hillman; Jude 
ix, Cilley and Parker; 2 Pet. ili, 10-12, Presby, 
Hardy and Aiusworth; 1 Cor. xv. 51,52, Hall and 
Chandler. 
We hope that the brethren will make special ef- 
forts to be present, and be rewarded amply in so 
doing. We hope to effect arrangements so that 
those paying full fare one way, by railroad. shall 
have free return passes, 

J. H. HILLMAN, 

M. tt, CILLEY, 

G. W. NuBkIs, 
Peterboro’, N, H., Sept. 6. 


§ committee. 





PORTLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION will be held at York, Oct. 17 and 18. 
(Vrogramme next week.] 





NOTICE.—The programme of the Fall River Dis- 
trict Preachers’ Meeting, to be holden at Dighton, 
Mass., Oct, 23-25, and other Notices, will appear 
next week. 





WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Qua-terly Meeting of the New England Branch 
of the W. F. M. Society will be he'd on Wednesday, 
Sept. 20, at2P.M.,in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield 
street, Boston. 

L. H. DAGGETT, Rec. Sec. 








— 





SHarriages, 











In Lynn, Sept. 5, by Rev. Melville B. Chapman, 
assisted by R-v’s H. D. Weston and C. 8, Rogers, 
Rey. James Noyes, of Portsmouth (N. H. Confer- 
ence), to Miss Fannie M. Barker, of Derry, N. H. 
In Chelsea, June 27, by Rev. L. B. Bates, of Bos- 
ton, Mariner 8. Fickett, of Milluridge, Me., to Su- 
san J. Pratt, of C.; Sept. 9, in Boston, by the same, 
Walter H. Rogers to Mary C. Kinsman, all of B. 
At the M. E. Cburch in North Brookfield, Sept. 5, 
by Rev. G. E. Chapman, assisted by Rev. J. 8. Bar- 
rows, Melvin Adams to Miss Sarah W. Chapman, 
daughter of the officiating pastor. 
In Westfield, Sept. 6, by Rev. Dr. J. H. Twombly. 
Charles H. Fioton to Clara E. Wheeler, both of W. 








‘* A stitch in time saves nine.” A dose 
of Adamson’s Balsam in season may 
prevent a long cold or fever, and per- 
haps a resultant deatb. Itcures coughs, 
colds, asthma, and all lung troubles. 
Keep it in the house. Price 35 cts. 

From a Distinguished Jurist. 

‘*T have tried the PERUVIAN SyRUP 
and the result fully sustains your pre- 
diction. It has made a new man of me, 
infused into my system new vigor and 
energy; I am no longer tremulous and 
debilitated, as when you last saw me, 
but stronger, heartier, and with larger 
capacity for labor, mental and physical, 
than at any time during the Jast five 
years.” 

FRENCH's BusINEss COLLEGE, — Par- 
ents desiring to give their boys and girls 
a eommercial or business education 
can do no better than to place them in 
the above institution. Mr. French is 
one of the most exprrienced teachers 
inthe city,and combines with a thorough 
knowledge of commercial business that 
rare artof imparting it understandingly 
to others. The college is centrally lo- 
cated at 630 Washington street, and 
contai’.s every facility tor the practica) 
illustration of every-day business life. 
See his advertisement in another eol- 
umn. 


The Rainbow Truss is inangurating 
a new era in truss wearing. Hereafter 
there will be no excuse for bruising, 
chafing, scalding, or otherwise torment- 
ing one’s self, in endeavoring to be pio- 
tected from the consequences of rup- 
ture. Just become acquainted with 
the merits of the * Rainbow Rupture 
Cure Truss,” purchase one and be hap- 
py. See advertisement in another col- 
umn. 


CRAB ORCHARD SPRINGS SALTS.—The 
attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of J. B. Wilder & Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., placing the genuine 
Crab Orchard Springs Saits within the 
reach of our patrons. The high char- 
acter of these Salts, in the state in 
which they are produced, for the cure 
of Dyspepsia. Constipation of the 
Bowels, Torpid Liver, etc., make it de- 
sirable for all persons afflicted with these 
diseases to give them a trial. 





Dedication at Dover, N. H. 


The new and beantiful church- edifice 
built by the Methodist people in Dover, N. 
H., was dedicated to the worship of God 
September 6, by Bishop Foster, with the 
assistance of the pastor and other ministers 
present. The usual forms of dedicatory 
service were employed, and the occasion 
was one of rare interest to the large congre- 
gation assembled for this initial solemnity. 

The distinguishing feature of the day was 
the sermon by Bishop Foster. The text 
was Gen.i, 1: “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” After 
speaking of the general subject of worship 
as suggested by the occasion, the Bishop 
proceeded to present mare specifically the 
object of worship— God. He combated the 
assumptions of atheism, and showed the 
reasons of the Christian’s faith in the Divine 


God, not only proofs of His being, but de- 
ductions as to His character and glorious 
perfections. His description of the mag- 
nitude of God’s works in creation, and his 
appeal to man to accept Him and adore and 
love Him, were very forciLle and eloquent. 

The sermon dealt somewhat in finely- 

drawn metaphysical distinctions, but had 
the rare merit of perfect clearness in state- 
ment and illustration. 
The edifice was presented to the Bishop 
in due form by the trustees — standing be- 
fore the altar — by their chairman, Hon. E. 
V. Brewster. The Bishop then offered the 
prayer of dedication, the minister respond- 
ing. Several of the former pastors of the 
Church were present: Rev. Samuel Kelly, 
Rev. C. N. Smith, Rev. J. M. Buckley, and 
Rey. C. W. Millen, taking part in the cere- 
mony. Rev. J. M. Buckley preached in the 
evening in his own original and able man- 
ner, on the benefits of attending the public 
worship of God. 

The ladies of the Church provided an 
ample dinner in the vestries for the large 
number of friends from abroad, and ulsoa 
grand, free ‘feast of the dedication” before 
the evening service. 

The new cburch is of brick, 65 feet wide, 
and 100 feet long, exclusive of the chancel 
and tower projections which make its entire 
length 117 feet. The basement is entirely 
above ground, and the walls are 45 feet high. 
The tower, which is in One corner, is 140 
feet high, and contains a chime of nine bells 
with an aggregate weight of 8,600 pounds, 





coating #3,600—the, only: Methodist che, 
probably, in the world, except the Metro- 


Being. He then drew from the works of 


politan at Washington. The basement- 
rooms are 13 feet in height, and are very 
perfect in their adaptations to their uses. 
The lecture-room will seat some 600 per- 
sons, and a smaller vestry has seats for 175. 
A library-room is accessible to both these 
apartments, which are occupied respect- 
ively by the adult and juvenile divisions of 
the Sunday-school. A kitchen, class-rooms, 
and a large and finely furnished parlor, 
complete this department. 

The audience-room contains sittings for 
nearly 1000 persons. It is finished in wal- 
nut, with organ case, altar, and pews of the 
same wood. It has » gallery over the ves- 
tibule, with serpentine front in walnut 
panel, a prominent ornament of the room. 
The fresco is in oil, and harmonizes well 
with the stained glass windows, and the 
generally plain but tasteful style of finish. 
It is lighted’ by coronas, pendent from the 
ceiling. 

The organ stands in the chancel, in rear 
of the pulpit, while the key-board is in 
front, the action being under the pulpit 
platform. It was built by Hutchings & 
Plaisted, of Boston, and cost $3000. It is 
pronounced of excellent tone. The whole 
building is heated by steam from a forty- 
horse boiler in the cellar. The church 
stands on the site of the old building, de- 
molished to give it place, on the corner of 
Chapel and St. John Streets, one of the fine- 
est situations in the city. The entire cost 
of the building and furniture, exclusive of 
the lot and the chime of bells, is a little over 
$35,000. This includes organ and steam- 
heating apparatus. How so capacious and 
excellent a structure could be built for the 
money, is less surprising, when it is known 
that the trustees and building committee are 
men of much business experience, and that 
the work received their constant and ut- 
most care. 

The house was designed by Edward Blais- 
dell, esq-, a member of tue building com- 
mittee. Hon. E. V. Brewster, chairman, 
Harrison Haley, esq., treasurer, and Rev. 
O. W. Scott, pastor, have contributed much 
to this success by their judicious and faith- 
ful labors. The ladies of the society have, 
by their efforts, furnished the entire church, 
except that belonging to the pulpit, which 
was contributed by the Young People’s 
Association of the congregation. Even the 
little children have brought their pennies, 
amounting to a considerable sum. The 
funds of the entire enterprise are in good 
condition. The valuation placed upon the 
pews will cover the entire cost, and a large 
proportion of these were subscribed for be- 
fore the work began. The donations re- 
ceived, with prospective funds from further 
sales of sittings, will leave the Society with 
no embarrassment for debt. 





Vermont, 

The Franklin Camp-meeting was held 
on the Missisquoi Railroad, one mile north 
of the East Franklin Station. This was the 
first time a meeting of the kind was ever 
held on this ground; but it is said to have 
been the best meeting, taking all things into 
account, ever held in this part of the State. 
It commenced the 28th ult., and closed the 
4th inst. Forthe most part the weather was 
very fine. The heaviest rain of the season 
fell Friday night, but it did not begin to 
rain till after the close of the services, and 
the ground was so dry, and drank the water 
in so readily, that the afternoon service Sat- 
urday was held before the stand. 

Some remarkable scenes were witnessed 
at this meeting. In several instances un- 
converted persons plead with their friends 
to seek the Lord, and went to the altar with 
them. We need hardly add that they be- 
came interested for themselves, in most 
cases, before they got through withit. In 
one instance,a father called his son by 
name to come and seek the Lord with him 
and other sons who were forward for 
prayers, and he hastened out of the great 
congregation and kneeled with his father 
and brothers in prayer. Later in the meet. 
ing he said, “‘ When I heard my father call 
me I came because I wanted to encourage 
him and my brothers; but I remain on my 
own account. Will you pray for me?” 

A glorious work was done for the Church, 
and we never saw so general a response to 
the call for personal work. As soon as the 
sermon was closed, a large proportion of 
the lovers of Jesus and of souls promptly 
looked for their friends and led them to the 
altar. We do not like to speak definitely in 
regard to the number of the saved ones; but 
a blessed work was done for the young men 
of that vicinity. Besides these, many old 
persons — some beyond seventy —and sev- 
eral children, were subjects of this work. 
Brothers P. Merrill and A. B. Truax of the 
Montpelier District, and R. Robinson of the 
Montreal Conference of the Methodist 
Church in Canada, were present, besides 
nearly all the pastors on the St. Albans Dis- 
trict. The brethren seemed ready for 
work, and preached the Word very earnest- 
ly. The following brethren preached from 
the texts indicated: A. L. Cooper, Num. 
xxiv, 5; D. H. Bicknell, St. Jobn iii, 16; J. 
K. Fuller, 2 Corinthians, v, 17; 8. C. Vail, 
St. Matthew ii,30; H. A. Bushnell, Heb, 
ii, 2,3; R. Morgan, James v,16; N. W, 
Wilder, St. Matthew xxii, 37; R.H. Bar. 
ton, Gal. xi, 5; 8. Donaldson, James v, 20; 
R. Robinson, Rom. vi, 22; J. W. Guernsey, 
St. Luke xix, 1-9; P. Merrill, Acts xvi, 30; 
W. B. Howard, 1 John, 1,7; O. S. Basford, 
Isa. iv, 1; .H. Webster, Isa. xxxiii, 14; A. 
A. Spencer, Phil. iv, 19; A. B. Truax, Rom. 
viii, 15; R. Morgan, St. Matt. xxiv, 44; W. 
H. Hyde, St. John xxi, 5, 6; W. D. Mal 
colm, St. Matthew i, 23; H. A. Spencer, 
Rev. xxii, 17. 

Monday morning a prayer-meeting was 
held in Sheldon tent, the rain preventing it 
being held before the stand, in which a 
large number avowed their faith in the 
blood that cleanseth. This was te last for- 
mal service of the camp-meeting; but there 
were still some hearts unsatisfied, and 
while most of the company were breaking 
camp and preparing to leave, the rain hay- 
ing ceased, a few were standing in the 
midst of the encampment in earnest conver- 
sation and prayer, when the power of God 
fell on them as it had not done at any time 
duri.g the meeting, and several, whose 
hearts were set on being saved, were set at 
liberty. It was like the troubling of the 
waters of Bethesda’s pool, only that several 
went down at once and were healed, in- 
stead of one at a time. The camp-meeting, 
on the whole, was a marvelous success; and 
to God “ from whom all blessings flow,” be 
all the praise and the glory. As instrumen- 
talities which God was pleased to use for 
the accomplishment of the work, special 
mention should be made of the prayerful 
and judicious management of the Presiding 
Elder; of the great carefulness of Brother 
D. Lewis and the brethren in that immedi- 
ate vicinity in making everything so com- 
fortable for those who came from abroad; 
of the earnest personal work to which so 
many Christians constantly gave them- 
selves; of the earnest pructical preaching 
which was manifestly for the single pur- 
pose of doing good; and to the particularly 
respectful attention which the congregation 
paid to all the services. We are sure that 
blessed results will follow this meeting all 





New Haven.—The Spring Grove camp- 
meeting association have been at no little 
trouble and expense to make the grounds 
commodious and afford ample accommoda- 
tions for all who might desire to attend these 
meetings. The felt need remaining seems 
only to be one or two large tents for worship 
in case of inclement weather. The meeting 
was under the direction of Rev. M. B. Mead, 
Presiding Elder, Burlington District, who 
manifested a special adaptation to discharge 
the arduous duties incumbent upon him. 
His management was so emphatically ap- 
proved that those who had formerly been 
averse to similar meetings, were compelled 
to acknowledge the camp-meeting as filling 
an important place in the economy of our 
times, even though churches are abundant. 
The first sermon was by Rev. C- R. Haw- 
ley, of Shelburne, who preached from Eph. 
vy, 18: “Be filled with the Spirit.” He 
was followed by Rev’s Brother Chase, Mott, 
Munger, Slason, Leonard of Boston, A. 
Heath, Washburn, Barrett, Boud, Bennett, 
Edgerton, W. J. Heath, J. Eaton and O. 
Gregg, who alike did themselves credit. The 
sermons and exhortations were character- 
ized by earnestness. 

The W.man’s Foreign Missionary Society 
held tazir anniversary Tuesday afternoon, 
and w#ere addressed by Rev. Joel Martin of 
Hin2sourgh. The meeting closed on Wednes- 
day the 29th, but not until provisions were 
made for pianting a goodly number of cen- 
tennial trees within the circle of tents for the 
comfort of generations tocome. L. M. N. 





Douglas Union Camp-meeting. 


From Yarmouth, on Cape Cod, to Putnam, 
Conn., and from Sterling, Mass., to Willi- 
mantic, Conn., there has been a large section 
of country very inadequately supplied with 
camp-meeting privileges. Last year a grove 
meeting was held in Douglas, Mass., for the 
promotion of holiness and the conversion of 
sinners, resulting in much good, This year 
a band of noble laymen from Putnam, Conn., 
Douglas, Mass., and Providence, R. I., rep- 
resenting several evangelical denominations, 
purchased a most excellent camp-ground in 
Douglas, sixteen acres in area, superbly lo- 
cated, and amply fitted it for camp-meeting 
purposes, 

August 9th, the grounds were consecrated, 
and Aug. 10th the first sermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, of the Method- 
ist church in East Douglas. The meeting 
continued nine days, being under the direc- 
tion of a noble layman, Brother George M. 
Morse, of Putnam, Conn., who loves the 
doctrine, and enjoys the experience of entire 
sanctification. Five denominations, at least, 
were represented in the public pulpit ser- 
vices at the stand, yet so uniting in spirit and 
doctrine preached, that none could easily 
discern denominational dist inctions. 

The following ministers preached during 

the meeting one or more sermons: Method- 
ist— W. D. Bridge, H. B. Cady, H. H. 
Martin, Wm. MeDonald of Auburndale, John 
Parker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., H. P. Hall, —— 
Wright, Mrs. M. E. Caldwell, W. W. Ellis, 
I. T. Johnson, W.R. Miys; Congregational- 
ists—W. W. Dow, Luther Wing, Thomas M. 
Boss, Thomas Babb; Baptists — Dr. —— 
Bronson; Second Adventist—H. L. Hast- 
ings; Quaker—Mrs. Charlotte Holmes. 
A most excellent Cbristian spirit pre- 
vailed; denominational differences were ig- 
nored; the truth pierced many sinners’ 
hearts, and they came believingly to Christ; 
under the power of the Holy Spirit, ac- 
companying the clear announcement of a 
Christian’s privilege and duty, many sought 
the blessing of perfect love; and God sealed 
the labors of His servants. 

The meeting was in all respects a success, 
and warrants the permanency which it is 
proposed to give to similar meetings on the 
same grounds. Ample financial strength on 
the part of the associated laymen, guaran- 
tees all needed improvements to the grounds 
and buildings, already brought to an excel- 
lent condition. Revival influences, flowing 
forth from this meeting, are already felt in 
the surrounding Churches, and are the prom- 
ise of a gracious work in the fall and winter 
to come. W. D. BRIDGE. 





Prayer for Sunday-schools. 

The days appointed for united prayer for 
Sunday-schools throughout the world are 
Sunday and Monday, October 22 and 23, 1876. 
The exercises suggested are, private and 
public prayer each morning, specially for 
Sunday-schools, Sabbath sermons on the 
claims of this cause, and a public meeting on 
Monday evening for prayer and eddresses in 
the interest of this particular work. 





Letter from Washington. 

We are enjoying the rest and quiet of 
our city very much indeed, and from 
this time until the second session of Con- 
gress assembles, we shall live on as oth- 
er cities do. There is no city in the 
United States so dependent upon its 
floating population as this. During 
the wirter season, business is lively, 
and every one appears to have some- 
thing to do; but during the heated 
months, idleness is the prevailing cus- 
tom, not from the natural tendency in 
that direction, but from lack of trade 
and occupation. 

While the city is wanting in manu- 
facturing facilities, it is more than rec- 
ompensed for this lack by its numerous 
natural beauties. From any point on 
the Heights, a most delightful view is 
obtained. Directly in front lies the Po- 
tomac with its different colored waters. 
At a short distance the dividing line be- 
tween the green and red waters is very 
distinct. From the Maryland side the 
greenish water comes from mixing with 
the clay; and the red clay of Virginia 
colors the waters which border its 
shores. To the right of the Potomac 
lies Arlington; once the home of Gen. 
Lee, but now the resting-place of 16,000 
brave soldiers —‘‘the bivouac of the 
dead.” 

In 1804, the Arlington mansion was 
erected by Mr. Custis, and for location 
was pronounced one of the finest in this 
vicinity. It will be remembered that 
George Washington married a widow 
named Custis, and at the time of their 
marriage she was the mother of two 
childreu. The son was the owner of 
Arlington, and his peculiarities are still 
remembered by the old residents of the 
district. The Arlington mansion was 
ecnsidered a very fine structure at the 
time it was built, but, strange to say, 
the proprietor would not allow the 
house to be finished in the inside; and 
for many years, while his children were 
growing up about him, his home was 
as devoid of luxury and even comfort 
as a barn. Mr. Custis imagined him- 
self to be a natural artist, and the walls 
of the upper rooms were just covered 
with his rude and unsightly sketches. 





eep the readers of the HERALD fully. in- 


ieee the district, of which we shall hope to 
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when his daughter Mary married Rob- 
ert Lee, for she was the pride of the 
house. A few years after their mar- 
riage, she returned to her father’s with 
her husband to make her home with 
him; and then it was that she gained 
permission to finish up some of the 
rooms. Her first step was to have the 
parlors, dining-room, and sitting-room 
nicely plastered and whitened. Then 
marble mantels were put in, which are 
there to-day; and to make her task 
complete, she had a furnace put in 
which heated the under part of the 
house. This made the mansion very 
homelike and comfortable, and, upon 
the death of her father, Mrs. Lee came 
into full possession of the whole prop- 
erty of some twelve hundred acres. 
When the rebellion broke out, Gen. 
Lee was in favor of the old flag, and 
his voice was in opposition to the seces- 
sion of the State; but when Virginia 
went out of the Union, he went with it, 
as it was hbishome, his all. Arlington was 
soon confiscated by the government; 
and now, as has been the case in years 
past, the question is being constantly 
asked, What right bad the United States 
to seize the property of Mrs, Lee? 
Had the estate belonged to Gen. Lee, 
it would have been considered quite 
right; but, under the circumstances, it 
is still a matter of query. 

To the left lies Maryland, with its 
hills just covered with the young for- 
ests which are growing rapidly to fill 
the space cleared by soldiers during the 
war. Between us and the hills the 
Arsenal can be seen, which recalls many 
sad scenes of the past. Yonder, over 
one of those, lies the road taken by 
Booth on that terrible night after the 
assassination of Lincoln. The road is 
very rough and uneven, and is a con- 
tinued ascent from the river; but his 
course was onward, with never a 
thought save the one desire to escape 
from his pursuers, He bad accom- 
plished his object, but he little knew 
that night how successful his work had 
been. 

These are dark pages in the history 
of the American nation; but one can- 
not help but recall them, when the 
whole surroundings lie directly before 
him. It needs but a slight exertion of 
the imagination to place the actors 
themselves upon the scene. But peace 
has once mere come to us, and it is our 
prayer that these beautiful bills may 
never witness the same scenes which 
have been enacted upon them in the 
past. A. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


— The last rail of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad connecting San Francisco with Los 
Angeles was laid last week. 

— It is alleged that England has demanded 
of Turkey an armistice, to be followed by 
negotiations for peace. 

— Vassar college girls are going to get 
high on a $6,000 elevator. 

— Felicien Cesar David, one of the great 
French composers, is dead. He was born in 
1810, and his publications had a large circu- 
lation. 

— A despatch from Madrid announces the 
capture of Boss Tweed at Vigo, Spain, and 
his incarceration in the fortress at that place. 

— Advices direct from General Crook, 
September 5, state that the trail he had been 
following was abandoned, no Indians being 
discovered. 

— The complete returns from Vermont 
give Fuirbanks 23,742 majority. The Repub. 
licans elect 205 representatives, the Demo- 
crats 31 — a loss to the latter of 28 since the 
last election. 

— The steamer Arbitrator, from New Or- 
leans for Liverpool, struck an iceberg on the 
23d of August, and foundered in twenty min- 
utes. The totul loss is estimated at $350,000. 

— Governor Cheney has designated Wednes- 
day, October 11, as the New Hampshire day 
at the Centennial, and appointed General A. 
F’, Steyens, of Nashua, orator. A large num- 
ber of prominent citizens will attend. 


— Harvey Arnold, the well-known print 
manufacturer, died at North Adams, Mass., 
on Monday, the 4th, at the age of seventy. 

— Yellow fever is prevailing in Savannah 
to an alarming extent, and people who can 
are fleeing from the city. 

— The grangers of California estimate the 
surplus wheat, this season, at 600,000 tons. 

— Brigham Young has reduced his stock 
of wives to eighteen. 

— Mr. Ross has spent $60,000 in hunting 
for Charley. 

— Chief Justice Appleton and Associate 
Justice Walton of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, have decided that the sale of native 
wine and intoxicating cider in that State for 
tippling purposes is prohibited under the 
nuisance act. 

— Aterrible storm passed over Leaven- 
worth city and county, Kan., Sunday night, 
damaging houses, crops, etc., to the extent 
of $50,000. 


— John F. Waring & Co., of Yonkers, N. 

Y., the largest hat manufacturers in the 
country, have failed; liabilities $400,000. 
—Ithas been at last decided to cut the 
canal to connect the Atlanic and Pacific 
ocean through the Nicaragua Isthmus. 
— Commodore Vanderbilt’s recent gift to 
Nashville University secures the endow- 
ment of a professorship of Hebrew, and 
Rev. Thomas J. Dodd, chancellor of Mil- 
lersburg College, Ky., has been chosen to 
the position. 

— The American ship Sonora, from San 
Francisco for Liverpool, was sunk by a col- 
lision off Holyhead last week. The colliding 
vessel, a Spanish steamer, also sank. One 
sailor was drowned... The loss will amount 
to $1,000,000. 

— The ceremony of unveiling the statue 
of Lafayette, presented to the city of New 
York by the French Government, took place 
with much pomp at Union square last week. 

— The Supreme Court bas decided that 
the non-forfeiture law applies to foreign life 
insurance companies doing business in Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as to companies incor- 
porated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

— A block of houses on E!m avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, opposite the main building of the 
Exhibition, was destroyed by fire Saturday 
afternoon, involving a loss of about $80,000. 

— Mr. Nicholas St. John Green, of Cam- 
bridge, a prominent Boston lawyer, was 
found dead at bis residence last week, from 
the effec's of poison, evidently self-adminis- 
tered. He was well-known and highly re- 
spected, was about 47 years of age, and 
leaves a wife and two children, 


— By the explosion of dynamite on a gov- 


four men were instantly killed, and six oth- 
ers mortally wounded. 

— China advices confirm the massacre of 
Catholics at Ning-Koue-Fou. A priest and 
his assistant and one hundred members of 
the congregation were murdered. Subse- 
quent to the massacre several Christians 
were slain, and forty buildings had been de- 
stroyed by the mob. 

— The circular of Attorney-General Taft 
is having a salutary effect on the democracy 
in some of the Southern States, and the 
prospects of an orderly election in that sec- 


than they were before the instructions to 
United States marshals were issued. 

— It is said that Germany, France and 
Russia may claim favors under the provis- 
ions of our treaty with the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 

— An audacious attempt was made to rob 
the bank at Northfield, Minn., last week, by 
a gang of Missouri robbers, who rode into 
the town, entered the bank and demanded 
the keys of the money vault. The cashier 


the robbers, foiled in their attempt, left the 
building, two of their number were fatally 
shot and another wounded. The rest of the 
desperaddes fled, pursued by a large crowd 
of people. 








GENUINE CRAB ORCHARD SALTS. 


AL PURGATIVE IN USE. 
the bizhest medical men ir the United States. Per- 
sons suffering with costiveness of the bowels or 
torpid liver, will find ready relief by the use of 
these Salts. None genuire except those put up in 
bvotties with the label of the «rab Orchard Springs 
Salts Company. J. B. WILDER 
Louisville, Ky. 


GRAHAM BROS. 
Evangelists, 


can be ad Iressed for the present at East Kings- 
ton. N. H. B 





tion of the country are more encouraging: 


refused to comply and was shet dead. The | 
citizens assembled outside the bank, and as 


THE MILDEST AND BEST GENER.-| 
Endorsed by | 





Music Books. 


For Musical Societies, C ti 


Male Voice Glee Book 


($1.00 or $9 per dozen), by W.O. PERKINS. Just 
published; a large number of new Glces and Quar- 
tets of the very best qualliy. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book 


($1.25 or $12 per dozen). ByL.O. EMERSON. All 
the choruses are first class, and worthy of practice 
by the best singers. 


People’s Chorus Book 


($1.0 or $9.% per dozen). For mixed voices, 
The glees and choruses are all ** gews.” 


» ete. 





For Choirs, Singing Schools, Conventions ; 
($1.38. Per dozen 


The Salutation, si.) “sy t.0. fm: 


erson. Hymn tunes, Anthems and Music for Sing- 
ing Classes. One of the best Church Music Books 


of ou: publica-ion. 

(75 cts. or $7.50 per doz.) 
The Encore. by L. O. Emerson. De- 
signed especially for Singing Schools, for which it 
is an admirable book. 


For Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. 


The Whippoorwill, wo? rx: 


W. O. PER- 
KINS. 


Filled with the best of :ongs for Common 
Schools, new, very brightand attractive. 


The High Schoel Choir 


($1.00). 

peared, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
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No better High School Song Book has ap. 


Boston. 





& CO., Agents, | FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA 


The best selling book of the Season. The first 
Edition sold in three days. The third thousand 


ready. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
234 Boston. 





. For Sunday Schools, 


ROWN or GLOR 


Price 30 cents ; $3.60 per 
dozen; $30. per ~oo. 


retail price; Specimen pages seni/ree. 


244 


Forsale by all Booksellers and Music Dealers. Sample copies sent on receipt of 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


S. W. Straub’s lew and Univaled Singing Books. 


For Singing Classes, 


CONVENTIONS, ETO. 


00D CHEE 


Revised and Enlarged. 
Only 6octs., $6. per doz. 








WM. . LOVEJOY’S 
DINING-ROOM, 


21 COURT STREET, 
BO -TON. 
Open from 6 A. M. to8 P. M. 


——" 
Sn 
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yo NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857.) 
212 WEST 59TH STREET, FACING CENTRAL PARK. 


Unequaled for Beauty and Healthfulness. 
This English, Classical, French and German 
Family and Day Se \ool, for Young Ladies, will re- 
open Sept. 1, 1-76. The catalogue. giving full in- 
formation, will be furvished on applicatron, 
cv. D.C. VAN NORMAN.LL.D.. ?p ne 
MADAME VEILLER VAN Norman, § Principals, 
234 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 





AGENTS Wanted forthe CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER = unrrits Stares. 


showing the grand results of our Pog 100 years. 
Fverybody buys it, and agents make from S10 to 
S200 a month Alsotor the new historical work,Our 
WESTERN BORDER ;.°%. 
plete 
and graphic history of American pioneer life LOO 
YEARS AGO — its thriiling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, tor- 
ays. scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war- 
p+ths, camp lite, and sports. A book for old and 
young. Nocompetition. Enormoussales, Extra 
terws. Illustrated circulars free, J.C.MCCURDY 
& Co,, Philadelphia, Pa, 236 
A lady of experience 


WANT E e desires employment. 


Can serve a8 amanuensis, do writing in an office, 
attend in a bookstore er make herself useful tu an 
invalid. No objection to a warmer climate, 
Address P.O. Box 927, care B. M. CALL, Mont- 
pelie:, Vermont. 234 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 


to travel and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers: no peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel aud 











‘ Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 
w5S.A.GRANT&CO., 2, 4,648 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
236 








‘n one of our standard 
pedical Journals says: “] 
was cured of Dropsy in 


Post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
one month by using 
Hunt's pomety 


234 
HUNT’S RE cDYV 
cures all Diseases of the 
| |Kidneys, Bladder and 

190 


/Urinary Organs. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


ment, and 


maturely, 
AYER’s Harr Via- 


RK tensive use, 
» Proven that it stops 


immediately; often 





‘and always sur~ly re 
Y stores its color, whea 

\ : faded or gray. It 
stimulatcs the nutritive organs to healthy activity, 
and preserves both the hair and its ceauty. Thus 
brashy, weak or sickly hair becomes zlossy, pliable 
and strengthened; lost bair regrows with lively 
expression: falling bairis checked and stablished; 
thin batr thickens; and faded or gray hairs resume 
their original color, Its operation is sure and 
harmless. It cures dandruff, beals all humors, 
and keeps tne scalp cool.clean and soft — under 
pay conditions, diseases of the scalp are impos- 
sible. 

Asa dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is 
praised for its grateful and agreeable perfume, 
and valued for the soft lustre aud richness of tone 
it imparts. 






Ui i 





PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 








There are probably a majority of the 
human race suffering from kidney complaints. 
They show themselves in almost protean shapes, 
but always to the injury of the patient. They 
eause indescribable agony. 


class of diseases is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Its properties are diuretic, which are specialls 
adapted for such cures, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
220 


New Discipline 
1876. 





ceipt of the price. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 








It was quite an event in the famil- 


ernment scow at Hell Gate on the 6th inst., 
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2 FANCY CARDS ILsty'es with name l0cts. 


T0 ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing vears,sick 
ness,care,disappointe 
beredi- 
tary predisposition, 
a lturn the hair gray, 
and either of them in- 
cline it to shed pre- 


OF, by long and ex- 
has 
the fa}ling of the hair 


renews the growth; 


The experience of 
thirty years shows that the best remedy for this 


The Discipline revised and corrected is now 
ready. Price 40 cts. With theusual discount by the 
dozen or more. Single copies sent by mail on re- 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| 
| 








Pat upin neat box tugether with 6 
Darts, O00 Slugs, 6 Targets, Ramrod, 
Gunsstock, Claw-wrench. 


PRICES REDUCED TO ‘‘ CLERGYMEN,” 
Nickel from $6. to $5. Black from $5. to $4 
Splendid Amusement for Old and 


Young. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
226 45 High St. Boston, Mase. 





CARRIAGES 


The undersigned would call attention to their 
Fall Stock of CARRIAGES, consisting of Coaches, 
Six-seat Rockaways, Coupees, Carryalls and Top 
Huggies in all the latest ctyles, of superior work- 
manship. 

Prices to suit the times. 

We are als» prepared to build any style of Car- 
riage to order. 

hepairing inallits brinches done as low as is 
consistent with the use of first-class stock and 
thorough workmanship 

Carriages sent for and returned to any part of 
the city. 


JAMES HALL & SON, 
BA No. 21 Hawkins Street, 


FRENCH’S 
Business College, 


630 Washington St., opp. Boylston St. 


Founded by present Principal, A. D. 1849. 


No similar insti'ution in the United States af- 
fords more ample accommodations Ora more ex- 
experienced corps of teachers, while the course of 
instruction is not equaled. Hundreds of grada- 
ates, now filling posi.ioosof honor and emolument 
in Boston aud other cilies, testify to these facts. 

The course js that of the ve tregulated counting- 
houses, giving each student prac ical drill in busi- 
ness affairs, together with atho: ouvh knowledge of 
the laws which regulate them = lu plasning oursys- 
jem we have been aided by business meu of larve 
and varied experience, aud it has received the 
sanction and encomium of many of the best business 
bouses and bankers of Boston, 

Students, male and fewale 
time when there are vacancies, 

Circulars by mai’ or at office, 

204 CHAS. FRENCH, A. M.,, Principal. 





admitted at any 


ROY BELLS 


HEJONES & CO..OLD ESTABLISHED TROY 

BELL FOUNDRY, TroyN. Y. continues to 
manulacture those supertor Beils which have made 
TROY celebratedthrough- ut the world. All Bells 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. PARTICULAR AT- 
TENTION GIVEN TO CHURCR BELLS, CHIMES, 
AND PEALS OF BELLS. Illustrated Catalocues 
sent free. eow 218 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY. N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
ta Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 198 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHE 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Ciiculars sen 
ree. 














HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


CEstablished in 1820.] 


\ ILLIAM BLAKE & CO.. formerly Henry §. 
Hooper Co.. continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight required. single or in chimes, 
made of Co rand Tin,in the superior mann Tf 
for whichthisestablishmenthas so long been noted. 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. AlleD, 
— and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 
Bell Founders; West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. CnurcH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELTS, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. N0 
agencies. 192 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranties 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzeo & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St. Cio 
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